











ECLECTIC REVIEW 


For JUNE, 1842. 





Art. I. The Great Commission ; or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. By the Rey. 
John Harris, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. Royal 12mo. 
pp. 938. Ward and Co. , 
2. Missions ; their Authority, Scope, and Encouragement. By the 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Minister of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds, 8vo. 
pp. 410. IfTamilton, Adams, and Co, 


ScoTLaNnD has dealt but little in prize compositions; and the 
paucity of such productions, in that country, serves to give the 
greater prominence to those which have there appeared. It has 
twice, during the present century, invited the competition of 
literary men to subjects worthy the exercise of the most exalted 
talents. The different objects of the two prizes in question 
strongly indicated the state of religious knowledge in_ that 
nation at the respective periods of their announcement. The 
first had for its object only the defence of religion, the last, its 
diffusion. The minds of men, during the earlier part of the by- 
gone century, were much occupied with the question of the truth 
of Christianity, and during the latter part of it, with the question 
of what Christianity really is as a system of doctrines, and of how 
it affects the hearts and lives of those that believe them. These 
high points are now, happily, in a great measure, set at rest. 
The questions, accordingly, which agitate our times, although 
next in order, are of a very different class, and such as serve 
strongly to mark the prodigious advance of the religious mind 
Within the last. fifty years. Leaving the subjects of Christian 
evidence, of Christian doctrine, and of Christian experience, so 
called, we have gradually ascended till we have now reached an 
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altitude from which our views of the New-Testament church are 
both much clearer and far more comprehensive than those en- 
tertained by the bulk of our ancestors. The nature of Christ's 
kingdom, and the duty of extending it, constitute the reat 
ecclesiastical themes of our age ; while by multitudes it is now 
distinctly perceived, and strongly felt, that both those points are 
not matters of idle speculation, but of supreme practical j import- 
ance, 

As the faets of the history of the first great Scottish prize are 
interesting, we shall state them. 

It is now about seventy years since the death of John Burnet, 
Iisq., of Dens, near Aberdeen, the donor of it. That eenerous 
individual, having bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to  chavri- 
table institutions, directed that the remainder should be put out to 
interest till it had realized at least the sum of 12002, which wa: 
to be divided into two portions of three fourths and one fourth. 
‘The donor died in 1774, and in 1807 the accumulation destined 
for this purpose amounted to 16002, when the trustees, in com- 
yianee with the instructions of the will, announced that the sum 
of 12001. would be given for the best dissertation, and the sum 
of 4002, for the sncandl best, on © the evidence that there is a 
Being all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom everything exists, 
and particularly to obviate diftic sien 2 regarding the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity; and this, in the first place, from consi- 
derations inde ‘pendent of written revelation; and, in the second 
place, from the revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from the 
whole, to point out the inferences most necessary and useful to 
mankind.” While, in this case, the sums were very large, the 
period assigned for competition was of corresponding extent, and 
such as significantly bespoke the donor’s expectations that the 
competitors would put forth their utmost streneth, and endeavour 
to sound the mighty subject to its lowest depths. Seven years 
were allowed for preparation, Nor was this all: Mr. Burnet, 
with the caution characteristic of Aberdeenshire, that he might 
arouse and stimulate the candidates to the most intense exertion, 
clothed the adjudicators with a discretionary power, which 


authorized, or commanded them, to reject both the best and 
second-best productions if judged unworthy of the theme and 
the premium. ‘Thus euarded, the prizes were announced im 


1807, and in 1814 the award was made, when it was found that 
the sister nations had divided the honour between them, the 
first prize being adjudged to Dr. W. L. Brown, rege of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and the sceond to John Bird 
Sumner, Esq., of Eton ¢ ‘ollege, now a chief ornament of the 
episcopal bench. ‘The experience gained by this great prize Is 
instructive; the offer produced only fifty essays, and those de- 
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clared to be first and second on the scale of merit, utterly dis- 
appointed reasonable expect ation, "There can be no question, 
however, that the decision was just; for the unsuccessful essays 
of Dr. Bruce and Samuel Drew, subsequently published, were 
by no means equal to those of Brown and Sumner. ‘The work 
of Bruce was characterized by elegant impotence ; that of Drew, 
by dark profundity. The result she wed, that the large sums, the 
long period allowed for prepar ation, and the implied threat of 
the “possible rejection, even of the best essay, produced no cor- 
responding effect on the minds of the competitors. ‘To the 
human faculties there is a limit beyond which hope cannot draw, 
and fear cannot drive them. Nor is this all. Che wonders of 
intellect are spontaneous. ‘True genius is wild and wayward ; 

she alike spurns fetters and compulsi jon. Mental miracles m: Ly 
be prompted; they cannot be purchased. The ‘Temple of 
Immortality is adorned exclusive ‘ly with voluntary offerings. 

The works before us originated in the desire of certain ‘ frie nds 
to the missionary enterprise in Scotland,’ to procure a compre- 
hensive treatise, embracing all the topics directly and collaterally 
involved in the general theme. Considering that this object 
might best be promoted by friendly competition, they offered 
one prize of two hundred guineas for the hest essay, and another 
of fifty guineas for the second best, on ¢ The Duty, Privilege, 
and Encour: agement of Christians to send the Gospel of Si: ilva- 
tion to the unenlightened Nations of the Earth. The space of 
only sixteen short months was allowed for the preparation of the 
works re quired —a period far too limited for the full and satis- 
factory discussion of a subject so vast, so various, and so momen- 
tous. ‘The period of seven years, assigned for the Burnet prize, 
was, perhaps, preposterously long; but certainly that assigned 
for the mission essays was much more preposterously short. It 
very probably exe Juded from. the competition not a few of the 
ablest men of the country, whose professional pursuits, or pre- 
vious literary engagements, rendered it impossible for ‘daa 
within a space so narrow, to accomplish anything worthy of the 
subject and of themse “weal Two years, at least, ought to have 
been allowed for preparation, The essays were delivered on 
— Ist, 1839, and the award was made and published, Octo- 
her 29th, 1841: thus sixteen months are dedicated to composi- 
tion, and nearly two and a half years to adjudication. If these 
periods had been just’ re versed, common gense would not have 
been outr: wed, and the public cause would have been greatly 
promoted, As it is, great things have been performed by the 
successful writers: but. still more would probal, ly have been 
realized by them under a system of more rational arrangement, 
To us, however, the result is, upon the whole, highly gratifying. 
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As Nonconformists, as Englishmen, as Christians, we surv ey the 
volumes before us with not a little complacency. Both the 
Burnet prizes were earned by churchmen; and the two unsuc- 
cessful essays that were published were those of dissenters: both 
the mission prizes have been carried by dissenters; and two of 
the unsuccessful essays published are those of churchmen. —'To 
these facts we may add two more, of a somewhat curious nature : 
in the case of the late prizes on Home Missions and Lay- 
Agency, the donors were Englishmen, and both the successful 
writers Snabilanee. In the case of the foreign mission prizes, 
the donors were Scotchmen, and both the successful writers 
Englishmen. 

Before we proce ‘ed to the examination of the prize volumes, 
we deem it only just to express some of our views of the original 
‘adv ertisement. * The conception of a comprehensive work on 
missions,’ if not an origin al, was at least a laudable one, and the 
projectors of the prizes deserve well for their zeal and liberality. 
Che desideratum, however, which they were anxious to supply, 
was not quite so great as the gentlemen appear to have supposed. 
The church of Christ had more than *‘ sermons, tracts, and 
pamphlets’ upon the subject; not to speak of the * Letters on 
Missions’ of Melvill Horne, which, although vast in power of 
appeal, are limited in range of topics ; there are the § Letters on 
Missions’ of William Swan. published twelve years ago, with a 
valuable Introductory Preface by the late W. anaes a work which 
obtained not a tithe of the attention which it merited from the 
‘friends of the missionary enterprise in Scotland; nor did 
Kngland atone for the neglect. Then, two years subsequently, 
appeared ‘The Missionary Church,’ by William Hendry Stowell, 
now President of Rotherham (¢ ‘ollege, 2 most valuable publica- 
tion, = It is highly probable, however, that both these most able 
works were unknown to the Scottish daw, who, being chureh- 
men, may not have been very conversant with the literature of 
dissent; but we take the liberty of respectfully assuring thei, 
that, as these masterly works will show, the subject of their prize 
had exercised the thoughts and pens of the ministers and mis- 
sionaries of nonconformity, many years before the appearance ot 
their § advertisement. We beg further to assure them that there 
is not a point specified in that % advertisement’ which is not dis- 

cussed in the volumes of Swan and Stowell. To these volumes 
must be added, ¢ Christian Missions,’ by David ‘Thompson, also 
a dissenter and a Scotchman, which appeared early in 1839; 4 
work not unworthy of being ranked with its predecessors just 
named, and which, while it ably pursues the same general object, 
brings up the subject of missionary statistics to the period of its 
publication. These three writers, if they have conducted the 
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discussion with more brevity and less power than the successful 
Essayists, have yet deserved well of the ¢ ‘hristian chureh, and 
merit praise from the ‘friends of missions,’ while they indicate 
the vast extent to which dissenters were in advance of chureh- 
men upon this great question—an indication, at length, fully 
demonstrated by the fact, that two dissenters obtained the prizes. 
Such a state of things was, indeed, to be expected, seeing that, 
in the work of missions to all parts of the world, dissenters have 
led the way, while, with feeble footsteps, churchmen, in a few 
cases, have followed at a remote distanee. 

The general proposition of the ‘ advertisement’ we have al- 
ready quoted ; and the further explication of it, as set forth by 
the donors, runs thus: §The grand object of missions ; viz., 
the regeneration of a lost world through the all-sufficient atone- 
ment of the Lord our Righteousness, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, must be distinctly unfolded and vindicated from 
the sacred Scriptures. The duty, privilege, &e., must be illus- 
trated as enjoined or sanctioned by divine commands, evangelical 
motives, and explicit prophecies, as well as recommended by a 
review of the beneficial effects of Christianity on the civilization 
of the world, and the reflex influence of the missionary enter- 
prise In improving the spiritual tone and condition of the re- 
formed churehes. Under the head of Duty must be compre- 
hended the obligation to advance the kingdom of the Redeemer 
by means of prayer, counsel, pecuniary contribution, and per- 
sonal services. Answers must also be furnished to all the most 
plausible objections that have from time to time been urged 
against the cause of missions. In order to demonstrate the 
catholicity of the design, and ins spire eeneral confidence in the 
rectitude of the decision, it is next intimated that the : adjudica- 
tion would be confided to the Rev. Doctors Welsh, Wardlaw, 
and Bunting, and to the Rev. Henry Melvill, and the Rev. 
Thomas C risp, representing, respective ‘ly, the Seotch church, the 
Indepe ‘ndents, the Methodists, the Englis h chureh, and the 
B aplists ; pal to the whole are appended the re: pected names 
of Dr. M‘Gill, Professor of Divinity in the University of Glas- 
vow, of Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, and of Dr. Duff, the East lidian Missionary of the 
church of Scotland. 

Such was the i imposing and formidable announcement ; and it 
is but just to say, that while the object, so far as the * elieatiine 
nent’ g~oes,—we shall inquire into its defects afterwards, was 
of the first importance, the arrangements for adjudication were 
worthy of it. The catholic and comprehensive spirit of the 
donors administers a severe and merited rebuke to our wretched 
dreamers about ‘ apostolic succession. We attach no small im- 
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portance to this measure in other lights. Men at all conversant 
with the views of the atonement, which once obtained among 
the evangelicals of the Scottish church, will perceive with pleasure 
the advance in Scriptural sentiment upon this subject, that is 
implied by the terms of the ¢ advertisement,’ which concede the 
‘ all-sufficiency’ of it, a view essential to the right conduct of 
the missionary enterprise. By this announcement, too, the uni- 
versities of the two chief cities of Scotland, and through them 
the whole Scottish chureh, are fairly committed to the question 
of missions. We regard this circumstance as one among the 
most cheering signs of the times which are passing over us. 
Ridicule has at length given place to reason, reckless contempt 
to thoughtful inquiry; and those two great northern seats of 
learning, whose pride for generations has been founded on their 
pre-eminence as schools of medicine, are now, we hope, in a fair 
way of acquiring a still higher distinetion as schools of missions. 

The ¢ advertisement’ above recited shows the reader what he 
has to expect from the prize volumes; for, of course, the first 
object of the Writers, in preparing their works, was to comply 
with its requirements, since by this rule their performances would 
be judged. ‘They stood to the donors very much in the relation 
of builders to architects 5 they were called, not to furnish original 
designs, but to construct a work according to specifications pre- 
pared by other hands. ‘Their function, therefore, was not to 
create, but to execute; and the volumes before us must be 
viewed as illustrations, not so much of the original powers of the 
Writers as of their skill and dexterity in literary workmanship. 
No man who has carefully read *'The Great Teacher’ will re- 
quire to be toldwwhether Dr, Harris is a man of high genius; but 
the chief clement of genius is originality, invention ; and of this, 
that Work supplies a beautiful example, In that distinguished 
performance he was both architect and builder; but in composing 
‘The Great Commission’ he was reduced to the low level of 
the latter, and on this principle he must be judged. They who 
complain of its defect in onginality, murmur without cause, and 
judge without inquiry. For that detect the authors of the plan 
laid down in the specification are responsible, not the writer. 
The success of Dr. Harris has, we think, been owing, 1 no 
small degree, to the restraints which he has resolutely laid upon 
his creative faculty, and to his dogged adherence to the plain 
common-place path which had been prescribed to hin hy the 
dull and somewhat Dutch-like dogmata of the donors. Had 
spontaniety occupied the place of prescription, we should most 
probably have had from Dr. Harris a work, in point of novelty 
and splendour, very superior to §The Great Commission and a 
work far more suited to the existing position of the Missionary 
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Enterprise. ‘The careful examination of the works before us has 
unalterably confirmed an opinion which has been long growing 
upon us, viz., that the practice of delineating prize subjects is 
preposterous and pernicious. Is not the project tentative ¢ 
Why then do more than just indicate the object, and leave 
writers wholly unfettered ? To give a skeleton of the subject and 
call for a competition in filling it up, is to bind genius hand and 
foot, and reduce it to a hard task of cheerless drudge ry. In the 
present case, for example, it had been enough for the donors to 
solicit essays on the general question, leaving writers to select 
their own materials, and to determine the mode of their pre- 
sentation. 

We now proceed to examine *'The Great Commission.’ In 
the Virst Part of the Work, which comprises nearly a third of the 
volume, Dr. Harris views the missionary enterprise generally in 
its relation to the Word of God. Here he states and ¢ xplains the 
Scripture ‘Theory of Christian Instrumentality for the conversion 
of the world, illustrating and enforcing it from the precepts and 
examples of the inspired records. He clearly shews that mutual 
dependance and influence is the law of the universe ; that this 
law has been perverted by sin, and that the object of the Christian 
Mission is, its restoration. Ile next illustrates the operation of 
the Gospel upon the individual convert, and the prineyple upon 
which a Christian church is formed. The progress of the truth, 
in the conversion of new converts, and the formation of such 
into other churches, and the union of the whole into one fraternal 
spiritual body, are described and set forth with great beauty. 
Krom this part of the volume the adjudicators must, we think, 
have perceived distinetly, at the very outset, to what de nomina- 
tion of believers the gifted writer of The Great Commission’ 
belonged. Having laid down a body of principles, Dr. Tarris 
proceeds to apply them by setting forth that, in this organization, 
everything becomes an clement of influence, congeni al with the 
Cross, and subordinate to it. Of that influence he lays it down 
that knowledge, tea relationships, property, se ‘If-denial, com- 
passion, perseverance 1 Christian activity, prayer, and union, 
are principal emule or instruments. ‘This paves the way for 
an appeal to the New ‘Testament and the Scriptures of the 
P rophets. 

The work would, in our opinion, have been exceedingly im- 
proved by the reduction of this First Part to one third of its 
present magnitude. Indeed, the first. chapter might with great 
advantage have been wholly withdrawn. Part Second, in fact, 
properly commences the work. By this means upwards of a 
hundred pages might have been re: served to amplify and enforce 
the great pri actical : points of the subject. Let us not be supposed, 
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however, to speak lightly of these three very copious chapters; 
for whether we regard the thought or the expression —espccially 
the first—we unhesitatingly affirm that nothing superior ever 
proceeded from the polished pen of the author. The matter is 
most refined; the style approaches perfection in the kind to 
which it belongs. ‘The truth is, the thought is too exquisite ; 
the expression 1s too delicate. There is such a subtlety of per- 
ception, such an excess of analysis, that to the dull vision of the 
heedless multitude we fear this finished piece of composition 
will appear dark ; and to men of some intellectual culture, it will 
feel cold. The effect on the mind of the reader is precisely the 
same as that produced by one of Dr. Brown's lectures on the 
philosophy of the human mind. Fifty pages might have been 
got over; but there is danger lest so great a quantity of such 
matter, in spite of its excellence, should prove a barrier to further 
advancement, and lead the reader to form a most erroneous idea 
of the remaining two-thirds of the volume. It consists with our 
knowledge that some people have fallen into this mistake. We 
are anxious to prevent its recurrence. 

In Part Second, Dr. Harris dashes at once into the midst of 
his subject. Ilere we are treated to a glorious view of the 
henefits of the missionary enterprise. After a rapid outline of 
the history of Christian missions, the author proceeds to expatiate 
upon the advantages resulting to the heathen. He classes these 
benefits under two heads, temporal and spiritual. The points 
discussed under the head of temporal are thus indicated: ‘Some 
islands owe their discovery to it—wandering tribes localized— 
taught useful arts and trades—languages reduced to a written 
form — education given — laws and government instituted — 
morality promoted—checked depopulation, and prevented ex- 
tinction — mediated between hostile tribes and prevented san- 
guinary conflicts—retrieved their slandered mental character— 
protected the oppressed, liberated the cnslaved—various evils 
blotted out—elevating effect on the character and social rank ot 
woman—general views of temporal benefits.’ The points which 
relate to spiritual benefits are thus set forth : — ¢ Abolished 
idolatry — imparted Christian instruction — alleviated — moral 
miseries —instrumentally converted and saved many— Bibles, 
ordinances, churches—accessions to the church above.’ 

To persons familiar with the subject it will at once appeat 
that this chapter constitutes a main branch of the mighty theme. 
Here it is that the author was summoned to put forth his utmost 
powers of argument and of appeal. It is in this region that the 
advocate desires to meet his foe; for here he is provided with an 

inexhaustible magazine of materials, both for defence and for 
assault. From this ground it is that he assails at once a slum- 
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bering church and a blaspheming world. Here his position is 
impregnable ; his shield is impenetrable ; and for his adversaries 
nothing remains but to submit or flee. Of-all this, accordingly, 
Dr. Harris appears to have been fully aware ; preserving, there- 
fore, all the beauty of the First Part, he clothes himself with 
fresh power, and vigorously advances with augmenting strength 
from point to point, till the close, at every step carrying conviction 
to his reader's heart, sustaining argument by fact, arming fact by 
argument, and animating all by a continued stream of fervid but 
chastened eloquence. ‘The only thing to be regretted here is, 
that the author did not enlarge his limits. Ile has confined 
himself to the brief space of some forty pages, on a section of his 
subject which merited and demanded at least a quarter of the 
volume. ‘The best defence of missions is their results; the prin- 
cipal source of motives to their vigorous prosecution is_ their 
results ; it is therefore of the first importance that such results 
should be exhibited in all their temporal and eternal lights and 
bearings. ‘To do this is to do almost all that ought to be necessary 
to the highest promotion of the interests of the great question. 

In the next chapter, Dr. Harris considers the — reflex 
benefits of Christian missions; and here he leaves us searcely 
anything to be desired. Under the twofold division, again, of 
temporal advantages and religious benefits, he sets before us a 
series of comprehensive, luminous, and splendid conceptions. 
The influence of missions on literature and science; on our views 
of the character and condition of man; on our own character and 
standing in the sight of the heathen; on the preservation of 
European life, and the promotion of European commerce, is 
strikingly exemplified. ‘The author is particularly successful in 
the exhibition of the reflex religious benefits of missions. We 
should be exceedingly glad, indeed, to see this section published 
apart. It would form an invaluable tract for distribution or cheap 
circulation. Ife has drawn a delightful picture of the combined 
effect of the great modern evangelical movement. Nothing has 
escaped his comprehensive and penetrating observation. — Dr. 
ITarris asserts, as the fact is, that the missionary enterprise has 
broken up the monotony of the religious world; that it has 
enlivened the piety and increased the happiness of the faithful ; 
that it has produced a salutary denominational rivalry in 
spreading the truth, besides creating a multitude of institutions 
for mitigating the temporal misery of mankind; that it has 
shewn the cause of religion abroad and at home to be one, and 
vreatly enlarged our views, as Christians, of truth and duty ; that 
it has promoted sympathetic union among believers, and greatly 
increased pecuniary liberality ; that it has awakened and cherished 
a spirit of prayer, and produced noble specimens of Christian 
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character ; that it has disarmed infidelity of its principal w eapons, 
and increased the evidences of C ‘hristianity ; that it has given 
a mighty iunpulse to the work of God generally, and led to the 
conversion of multitudes of our countrymen, both at home and 
abroad. Lavine done all this, the author follows it up with a 
powertul argument thence derived in favour of the enterprise, 
‘Thus terminates this most important de ‘partinent of the work. 
The Third Part of *'The Great Commission’ presents eneou- 
ragements to prosecute the missionary enterprise, derived from 
the history of Christianity, from the political aspect of the 
world, from the moral aspect of the world, from the state of the 
Protestant churches, and from the Word ot God. This Part 
presents a rap id and brilliant view of a number of great subjects. 
To this succeeds Part the Fifth, comprising objections to. the 
missionary enterprise, or pleas and excuses for neglecting it, 
Here we have a curious exhibition of folly, frivolousness, and 
fiction, on the part of our adversaries. Our author resembles a 
lion who has sallied forth to catch insects, He collects together 
nearly all that is, has been, or can be said against the missionary 
enterprise ; he states the sum total of objection, and, by simply 
stating, destroys it. ‘The bulk of these objections are such as our 
Sunday-sc ‘hool children could scarcely hear with gravity. ‘They 
are, that the enter rprise is unnecessary—that it is impracticable— 
that civilization should precede C bristianity — that we aia 
heathens enough at home — that we have not the necessary 
funds— that it is of no avail till Christians are united, and till the 
‘personal reign’ of Christ—and that the time is not yet come. 
The most subst intial of these objec tions are raised but little above 
contempt; they carry along with them their own refutation. ‘This 
conducts us to the Fifth Part, which, next to the Second, is hy 
far the most important portion of the work ; it is entitled, ‘The 
Wants of the Christian Church, as a Missionary Society, ¢x- 
amined.’ Here the author feels that he treads on delicate ground, 
and he uses much circumspection. Still, however, amid con- 
sumimate prudence, there is a bold display of unshrinking fidelity, 
which bespeaks the undaunted spirit of the author of * Mammon.’ 
These wants, according to Dr. Harris, consist in deep humility 
on the part of the church, in the due appreciation of the spi- 
ritual nature of her othee, in a clear cone eption and vivid con- 
viction of the missionary constitution of the Christian chureh, 
in a wider diffusion and more serious meditation of missionary 
information, in greater depth of personal piety, in holy wisdom 
to mark and improve the movements of Providence, in greater 
devotedness to the missionary object among ministers at home, 
in Christian union, in pecuniary liberality, in missionary laymen, 
in energy and zeal, and in prayer. The views of Dr. Harris 
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respecting missionary laymen are profound, and full of prac- 
tical importance. ‘There are thousands in England who ought to 
onder them. Were they to be acted upon in the colonies alone, 
the benefits, both direct and retlex, would be incaleulable; and 
were they carried out into the field of heathen missions, the 
result would be happy beyond all calculation. 

The concluding Part presents ‘ Motives to enforce devotedness 
to the Missionary enterprise.’ Here the topics are well selected, 
luminously expounded, and powerfully applicd. Among these 
topics, great prominence is given to * the claim of redemption, 
the relative object of redemption,’ the honour of Christ, and the 
glory of God. It is shewn, that in this way alone can the honour 
of the gospel be completed, and the sum of human happiness be 
filled up. 

But, leaving Dr. Harris for a little, we must now direct our 
attention to the work of the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, which is, in 
all points, an original and extraordinary production. — It consists 
of sixteen separate pieces—for Mr. Hamilton scorns the old- 
fashioned designation of chapters, sections, parts, and the like— 
each distinct in itself, but all bearing upon the one subject. ‘The 
volume, coming at once to the point, opens with remarks on 
ancient and modern missions.’ Here, at the very outset, we have 
a fair sample of all that remains—hard words, profound thoughts, 
and passages of surpassing splendour—a succession of paragraphs 
which it would have puzzled Plato, aided by Homer, to deter- 
mine whether they were to be considered poetry or prose. 
Having commenced with this sublime explosion, in which his 
object is at once announced, the author very properly proceeds 
to descant on the § philosophy and bearing’ of missions. This 
picce presents a profound display of moral truth and intellectual 
vrandeur, ‘The object of the next division is, to shew that 
‘inissions constitute the spirit and exercise of all revealed dis- 
pensation ;’ an allegation which is illustrated with remarkable 
energy of thought and expression, ‘The next portion shews that 
modern ‘missions are subject to no demurs and difliculties but 
those to which primitive Christianity was exposed.’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton truly observes, that Christianity ‘very greatly affected the 

political systeims which it found upon earth. It produced all 
the ‘inconvenience and disturbance of the profoundest inno- 
vations. It affected the social system still more. From these 
causes, in no small measure, arose the ‘demurs and difficulties’ 
of the earlier evangelists. ‘These are necessarily the constant 
attendants of Christianity in her march through heathen lands ; 
but, in primitive times, there were other difficulties, of the most 
appalling deseription, to be contended with, which were peculiar 
to that period, and of which, by experience, we know nothing. 
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In the fifth division of his work, we find Mr. Hamilton in the 
heart of his subject, considering missions ‘ in their estimate of the 
moral state and prospects of the heathen.’ We have here much 
elaborate discussion, of a thoroughly scriptural character, the 
result of which is thus proclaimed :—‘ The conclusion is. resist- 
less, that the heathen do perish under their appropriate law, and 
on account of its constant infraction.” After repelling a number 
of objections, the author adds the following weighty words :— 
‘From these dread conclusions, many, who cannot deny their 
perfect logic, but decline avowing them, because of an insuperable 
dislike, contrive to escape. ‘They take refuge in certain generali- 
ties. ‘We will resign,’ say they, ‘ the case of the heathen to 
God; he will do right, &e. All this might be worthy reserve, 
were there no grounds for coming to a decision; but it begs the 
question. That question is, has not God already adjudicated 
upon the matter? have we not his distinct revelation? "To throw 
the issue upon an unknown and uncertain settlement, when all is 
now declared, is an unworthy evasion. Our ideas are not to 
roam at large, when there is a formula to regulate them. We 
must not appeal from a God who has revealed himself to a God 
who is only imagined.’ Mr. Hamilton attaches the utmost im- 
portance to this view of the subject, and considers that it supplies 
one of the most powerful incentives to the prosecution of the 
missionary enterprise. ‘ Will missions,’ says he, € ever rise to 
their just importance, or be conducted on their proper scale, until 
this is our sense of the undone state of the * nations that forget 
God? ‘To assimilate their condition more nearly to our own, to 
suppress their social evils, to strengthen light already sufficient 
for salvation, to give a little greater confidence to a trembling but 
safe-going footstep, to set a door which is now open somewhat 
wider, are not motives which will powerfully move the heart.’ 

The sixth division sets forth the ‘antagonist evils of missions.’ 
This is a fine portion of the volume. Idolatry, Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, infidelity, despotism, and commercial avarice, are all 
made to pass before us, respectively clothed in the garb of their 
appropriate deformity, and bearing a banner inscribed with enmity 
to God and the Lamb. Division seventh exhibits the * meats 
which missions contemplate and employ.’ Here, the primary 
place is assigned to the preaching of the gospel, and the character 
of its herald. Some very sagacious remarks are presented on the 
mischievous attempts of Puseyism to invalidate the ministry of 
all missionaries not of its own order. After taking no slight ven- 
geance on that pestilent heresy, Mr. Hamilton introduces, with 
admirable effect, the noble exclamation of Archbishop Wake. 
‘Far from me,’ says that prelate, ‘be the tron heart that, for the 
defect of episcopacy in a certain succession (let me call it so 
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without offence), I should think any one of them to be cut off 
from our communion; or, with certain raving Writers among us, 
think them to possess no valid sacraments, and to pronounce 
them searcely Christian? The archbishop has been now upwards 
of a century in the world of spirits, but the wholesome reproof 
which he thus administered to the Puseyites of his times, is duly 
merited by those who figure among ourselves. Section eighth is 
devoted to an investigation of missions ‘in reference to. those 
causes which can alone render them efficient.’ In this piece we 
have a strong and beautiful representation of the instrumentality 
by which the gospel is made the power of God to man’s sal- 
vation. In the ninth section, missions are shewn to be ‘ pro- 
ductive of invaluable advantages to those who undertake them.’ 
Here, Mr. Hamilton is not himself; the article is most meagre 
and unsatisfactory, as compared with the former sections of the 
work. The tenth section is intended to correct popular mis- 
representations, and refute objections. We have already observed, 
that Dr. Harris, on this part of the subject, had to wield his lance 
against something very like a phantom. Mr. Hamilton frankly 
confesses that suc ch is the fact. ‘It is only difficult to refute 
cavils,’ Says he, ‘from their intangibleness.’ Ilere, however, 
Mr. Hamilton has surpassed Dr. Harris: he has contrived to 
augment the number of points, and to throw over them an air of 
greater novelty and importance. Sull, however, the most sub- 
stantial of them is but a broken reed; we have scarcely patience 
to count them up, and nothing but a sense of duty could induce 
us to listen to any refutation of them. On this point, our feelings 
remind us of those of Raynal, who maintained that the onl reply 
merited by an advocate of slave ‘ry was a stab of a dagger! ‘The 
only answer we would make to an honest adve Tsay of missions, 
if such there be, would be the presentation of a copy of the 
reports of some of the principal societies, or of Williams's Mis- 
slonary Enterprises. The eleventh section illustrates missions 
by prophecy. ‘Those of our readers who delight in puzzles, and 
in things hard to be understood, will be delighted here. ‘The 
restoration of the Jews, the first resurrection, the personal reign, 
the apostasy subsequent to the mille ‘nnium, and other high mat 
ters, are all touched with a master’s hand. Section tw elfth § urges 
missions by our particular circumstances > section thirteenth ‘ sur- 
Veys missions in their present fields and future triumphs ; ’ section 
fourteenth sets forth ¢ their peculiar encouragements. All these 
divisions teem with noble thoughts and e wnlarged views; but we 
leave them, and pass on to the fifteenth section, volioh offers 
‘suggestions for the consolidation and perpetuity of missions.’ 
This division of Mr. Hamilton’s work, and that which corresponds 
to it in ‘The Great Commission,’ viz., Part Fifth, we owe to 
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the bounty of the authors. ‘To discuss such points was no part 
of the contract; and it is, therefore, no part of our duty to Ccom- 
plain that the writers ‘incl not entered more fully upon a subject 
which it might have been deemed even hazardous to introduce, 
since it was denied a place in the specifications. ‘To this great 
que stion, however, Mr. Hamilton devotes only nineteen pages, 
but in that space he has recorded not a few most lnportant views 
several of which have escaped Dr. Ilarris; but we regret that the 
author did not enlarge on this branch of his subject in all its 
bearings. It may, however, be re plied, that the ‘ advertisement’ 
issued on behalf of the donors made this no part of their re quire- 
ment. This fact, therefore, carries us back to the ‘advertisement.’ 
We shall, accordingly, now inquire more fully into its provisions, 
and then pronounce an opinion on the absolute and comparative 
merits of the works before us. 

We have the utmost respect for the Scottish gentlemen whose 
missionary zeal led them to offer prizes for the bent works on the 
subject of missions; we deem their act highly praiseworthy; but 
still we must pronounce it the act of men in their childhood, 
with respect to acquaintance with the missionary enterprise. 
This, we think, is easily accounted for: missions are but a new 
thing in the Seottish church. ‘The Chureh of Scotland Mission- 
ary Soc lety is only of yesterday: it was formed so late as 1829. 
It is therefore no marvel, if, while some of the E elish missionary 
societies are preparing to celebrate their jubilee, the friends of 
the Scottish mission should be still discussing: first principle s, as 
if preparing for the work. ‘To our English readers it m: Ly appear 
incredible when we tell them, that the Church of Scotland 
Missionary Society, of so recent form: ition, has only one mis- 
sion, with some four or five ordained missionaries, eleven native 
teachers, and twelve schools. Such, in the year 1842, is the grand 
result of the spirit of missions in the far-famed establishment of 
the north. A single presbytery, or a single city, and that not the 
most opulent, might have achieved ten times more than has been 
accomplished by the whole General Assembly of the Seottish 
church. It will therefore readily appear, that the specifications 
for these mission prizes were in perfect keeping with the state 
and measure of missionary experience in that community. Their 
own wants regulated their demands. What the y asked for was 
just what they required to meet their condition—treatises on the 
first principles of the subject of missions. Such principles, how- 
ever, are Now fairly established in E megland. No man among us, 
having the slightest real pretension to personal piety and to ortho- 
dox views of € hristianity, offers the smallest objection to thie 
work of missions. Such men will at onee concede the whole 
question. It may, nevertheless, be much otherwise in the church 
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of Scotland, and therefore the specifications may just form the 
exact gauge of their nee essities. Lor a community, then, for a 
single ‘church, or for an individual, just awaking from apathy or 
slumber, and beginning to look at the mighty the ‘me, the works 
hefore us are precisely what are called for, and their adaptation 
to the end is every way admirable. They begin at the beginning, 
and work upwards, pouring the light of truth upon the whole 
subject. Would that such works had appe ared thirty or forty 
years ago! At that pe riod the bulk of Christians were indifferent 
or hostile, and the points which constitute the materials of these 
volumes were strenuously debated. Such publications at that 
time must have contributed more than a little to arouse or recon- 
cile the former, and promote the permanent settlement of the 
latter. 
We clearly think, then, that the specifications are defective : 
they de mand works suited only to the incipient stages of the 
enterprise, and works which entirely overlook the wants and 
defeets of that enterprise in its prese nt somewhat advanced state. 
The gifted authors, to be sure, far more enlightened upon the 
subject than the donors, have both spoken to this part of the sub- 
ject, and spoken well; but this they have done by permission, 
not by commandment: they felt it to be necessary, but they felt 
it also to be a trespass. Now what, in our view, was wante id, was 
a work or works to mect the whole question of missions as they 
now exist. A confused idea, indeed, of the same sort seems to 
have possessed the mind of the donors, tor otherwise the choice 
of adjudicators from all sections of the church of Christ can 
hh: ardly be vindicated from the charge of absurdity. The donors 
appear to have nob a looked at the que stion in connexion with 
ull denominations of Christians. The ‘ advertisement’ ought, 
therefore, to have described and demanded works suited to the 
present exigencies of the enterprise throughout the whole field 
of missionary warfare. ‘To accomplish this in the most effectual 
manner, the donors, or their re presentatives, might have requested 
each of the gentlemen who consented to act as adjudicators to 


declare their views of the works required by the present state of 


the missions of their respective denominations, and also by the 
state of missions generally ; since the re plic s would probably ‘have 
contributed to ‘llumine the whole question, and to guide them in 
framing their specifications : and had they further published 
such replies, and solicited essays combining the views and work- 

ing out the principles cont ined therein, they would have ren- 
dered a still more valuable service to the ereat cause, by summon- 
ing into existence works still more adapte d to the prese nt condition 
of the enterprise. ‘This plan would have been good, but we may 


mention another which would have been still better. If the 
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donors, or their representatives, had communicated with the 
secretaries of the various missionary societies, they might, from 
those practical functionaries, have received a large amount of the 
most valuable information, which would have supplied them with 
linportant suggestions relative to the nature of the works required 
at the present time. But these points of prudence, we suspect, 
have been neglected, and all is, for the present, lost to the cause 
of missions, which might have been gained by attention to them. 

We have thus far spoken our mind freely, and, we hope, with- 
out offence, to our Scottish friends, the donors, and those who 
have acted with them and for them in this matter; but we have 
still more to say. We can hardly conceive of anything of the 
sort more common-place, or less enlightened and less philosophi- 
cal, than their delineation of the works required in their ‘ adver- 
tisement ;’ and the most remarkable part of the business is, that 
they have erred upon system—they have blundered by design. 
The thing wanted was so obvious, that it obtruded itself upon 
them, but they pushed it aside that they might make way for 
their cherished project. Their words are deserving of notice. 
* Dispensing,’ say they, ‘ for the present, with the consideration 
of the causes that may instrumentally have retarded the progress 
of Christianity throughout the world, and with the investigation 
of the most approved methods of practically conducting missions 
abroad, a prize of two hundred guineas, &c. Why, we ask, 
‘dispense’ with these ¢ causes ?’—why dispense with that ‘ investi- 
vation? Has the knowledge of the cause of disease ceased to be 
a step to the cure ?—has theory at length become paramount to 
practice? These, we contend, are the very points which demand 
discussion. ‘The former of these points, however, it may not be 
convenient for churchmen to discuss, and Scottish churchmen 
have yet no occasion to discuss the latter. Of all verities, in our 
opinion, none are more indubitable than that the chief of the 
‘causes which have retarded the progress of Christianity through- 
out the world’ are national establishments of religion. How can 
systems, the native tendency of which is to destroy piety, promote 
missions? Look at Europe! Is she not covered with religious 
establishments, as with a garment? ‘Tell us which of these es- 
tablishments, as such, has made a single eftort for the salvation 
of heathen lands—tell us of one among them that has ever used 
the slightest endeavour to establish either home or foreign mis- 
sions—tell us of one which is not opposed in spirit to everything 
of the kind! 

In the absence of some considerable portion of freedom ot 
conscience, the true spirit of missions can never eXIst.— Such 
freedom, however, is little known among European continental 
nations, and hence we look in vain among them for a single mis- 
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sionary society that deserves the name of national. ‘Two or three 
small but landable confederacics exist among them. ‘These bodies, 
however, consist of individuals who have voluntarily banded 
together for that object; but such bodies are not the offspring of 
ecclesiastical establishments: these bodies subsist more in spite 
of them, than bythem. Let us look at our own country. Who 
knows not that, amongst us, Christian missions, of every order, 
are the offspring of dissent from the church of England, and from 
all establishments? Who knows not that, but foe dissent, true 
apostolic missions had still been unknown to England and to 
heathen lands? ‘The church of England, as such, would never 
have moved spontaneously in the cause. So far trom spre: ading 
religion, did she not first corrupt, and then destroy it? Asa 
church, she has not yet advanced a single step in the cause of 
heathen evangeliz: ition. A number of individuals connected with 
her have become voluntarily associated for the purpose of spread- 
ing the gospel; but even they were the last to come forth to the 
vork of the Lord : ; and it is a fact which deserves to be generally 
known, that the whole of their established community has not 
been able to supply them with the few labourers that were wanted ; 
and, seeing they could not solicit the service of dissenters, they 
actually imported, and have continued to import, a consider- 
able, we believe a very large, proportion of missionaries from 
Germany. ‘Then the Sco sttish church, notwithstanding her de- 
mocratieal ch: aracter, was still more backward; she “remained 
inactive till apparently aroused by pure shame, All the dissent- 
ing bodies were quicke ned into life around her, and had taken 
their place in the field of glorious conflict, before the General 
pny thought of sending one messenger to the Gentiles. 
The reason of all this is obvious. We lay it down as an axiom, 
that whatever obstructs piety at home must prove a feeble instru. 
ment in advancing it abroad. Our inference, therefore, is, that 
of all antagonists to the missionary enterprise, the most potent 
and pernicious are ecclesiastical est: ablishments. It was, of course, 
no part of the duty of our prize essayists to utter such a sentt- 
ment, but it is ours, and we honestly express it. Will Dr. Chalmers 
himse If venture to contend, that although the great presbyterian 
community to which he belongs had e xisted apart from the state, 
it would not have moved e: aslie , or acted more efficiently in the 
work of missions? We confidently aver, that, on the contr: ary, 
instead of lingering in the rear, the least of the little ones, it 
would have led the van, clothed with might, and drawing minor 
bodies atter it. "The d: ay which shall be hold the downfall of all 
establishments of re livion, will be by far the brightest for missions 
as has dawned on our world since the times of the apostles. 
Well, indeed, may advocates of establishments ‘ di: pense with’ 
VOL, XI. x X 
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and deprecate all inquiry relating to the ‘ causes’ which have 
retarded the gospel! 
Again,—Why dispense with ‘ the most approved methods of 
practically sailielion missions abroad?’ Is not this now the 
question of questions? ‘To the London, to the Baptist, to the 
Wesleyan, and, we may perhaps add, even to the Church ot 
England Missionary Society, to mention no others, is not this, 
at the present time, the main point—the one thing needful ? 
Are not the minds of the truly devout of all those communities, 
in a good measure, enlightened and fully made up upon the 
common-place points set forth in the © advertisement’ of the 
Scottish prizes? Moreover, we would remind those gentlemen, 
that, after all, the chief particulars of that ‘ advertisement’ are, 
and will continue to be, far more effectively discussed in * ser- 
mons, tracts, and pamphlets,’ and, above all, in platform speeches, 
and by the periodical press, than in elaborate volumes—volumes 
which the multitude will never see, which too many who pro- 
cure will not read, which too many who read will not ruminate. 
The very things with which they propose to ‘ dispense’ are 
among the principal things which imperatively demand discus- 
sion, and which constitute the most appropriate of all themes for 
prize competition, inasmuch as they could not be discussed 
through the vehicles just specified, * sermons, tracts, and pam- 
phlets.” We had a right to look for very different language in a 
document to which the illustrious and venerated name of Dr. 
Chalmers was attached. That enlightened disciple of modern 
science is the very last person from whom we should have ex- 
pected a document so tame, creeping, and unphilosophical. 
Among Christian philosophers and practical men, a foremost place 
is contessedly due to that great man. Why then did he not, in 
the prize specifications, particularly provide for the full discussion 
of § the most approved methods of practically conducting missions 
abroad? We will even go further. Ought not this to have 
been the chief, if not even the sole subject of the competition? 
The past, we think, may pretty well suttice for experiment. The 
results of nearly fifty years of labour, in every quarter of the 
world, are before us. Here we have succeeded— there we have 
failed. ‘These are the facts; what is the science? We need not 
apprise our reflecting readers, that we have now reached a point, 
in the experiment, at which a number of great practical ques- 
tions urgently press for the most serious consideration. When 
modern missions were commenced, the work was a novelty, and 
skill could be acquired only by experience. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the churches, as may well be supposed, have fallen 
into many mistakes in their practical operations. To this point, 
then, their attention ought henceforth to be directed, that they 
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may profit from the past, and for the future, conduct their 
heavenly enterprise upon improved principles. Litherto, science 
and system have had, indeed, but little to do with it. We hope, 
however, the time is at hand, when societies will cease to labour 
at random, when prudence will regulate zeal, and when zeal will 
animate prudence. ‘To us it has long appeared that a change 
of tactics, in many respects, was indispensable. We cannot ex- 
plain ourselves at present, but we shall take an opportunity of 
so doing at an early period. We now return to the volumes 
before us. 

The work of Dr. Ilarris, as we have already hinted, must be 
viewed through the medium of the specifications. A book of a 
certain description was demanded, and that demand has been 
supplied. Viewed through this medium, the production, in all 
its departments, bears the impress of the hand of a consummate 
artist. ‘The symmetry, the proportion of parts to parts, is all but 
perfect. ‘The materials are skilfully selected; they are rich, 
varied, and appropriate. Nothing is wanting that knowledge, 
research, or invention, could supply. The work throughout 
bespeaks the Christian, the philosopher, the man of letters, and, 
rarest of all, the man of business. ‘The writing, as a whole, is 
remarkable for simplicity, accuracy, and elegance. — It is less 
distinguished by power than by beauty. In respect of the former, 
it is frequently not equal to many parts and portions of his former 
writings ; in respect of the latter, it surpasses as a whole all that 
he has hitherto published. The book everywhere bears strong 
marks of maturity, both in the thought and in the expression. 
It is vastly superior in both these respects to * Mammon.’ Here 
there is no reckless extravagance of thought, no unwarranted 
innovation of language, no blinding brilliance of declamation. 
There is, from beginning to end, a sobriety, an earnestness, a 
mildness, a moderation, and a devotion, which well become the 
minister of Christ, and the president of a collegiate establish- 
ment. When we remember the author's official engagements, 
and remember, too, that when this work was written, he had 
been but recently appointed, and must, therefore, have been hard 
driven by the duties of daily preparation for the lecture-room, 
We are as much surprised as gratified at his production of such 
a volume during the brief period allowed for its preparation. It 
even enhances our previously high estimation of his intellectual 
resources, and of his ready pen. The work presents a singularly 
complete view of the entire subject, according to the specifica- 
tions. We only regret that these specifications were not largely, 
or rather wholly, framed on a different principle; for sure we 
are, that Dr. Harris would have done equal justice to the subject 
xXxx2 
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under that aspect. His genius would then have found full scope, 
and his literature an appropriate outlet. But it is not yet too 
late. We would, therefore, earnestly, urgently, press him to 
turn his thoughts to the subject of * the practical conduct of 
missions abroad.’ Let him favour the church with his ma- 
tured views of territorial division between the several societies, 
of missionary colleges in the different quarters of the globe, of a 
concentration of agents on the commanding positions of the 
foreign field, on the division of labour among missionarics, 
and a few cognate subjects. Who is more qualified ? Who is 
more obliged? Let him hasten, then, to discharge this high 
duty to the church of Christ, and to the glorious Head of that 
church. 

Of Mr. Hamilton’s work it is somewhat difficult to express our 
opinions. Amid the five essays which the Scottish prize has 
produced, it stands alone ; and, in some respects, it towers above 
them all. There is, in this single volume, more originality than 
in all the other four united. We have, of course, no means of 
ascertaining the intellectual process by which the work was pro- 
duced, but so far as we can judge, it has been one of a somewhat 
peculiar character. We have gone carefully through every page 
of the book, and have not found a single reference to any previous 
missionary publication whatever! Instead of ‘reading up the 
subject, as the lawyers say, and seeing what had been already 
done, and then, when the mind has been fully awakened, sur- 
veying the whole field afresh, and cogitating the theme upwards 
from its first principles, and using its appropriate literature for 
proof, illustration, or ornament, as circumstances might require ; 
instead of this, we say, Mr. Hamilton retires to his study, and, 
laying down before him the specifications, begins to ruaminate the 
mighty subject, as if he had been the first and were to be the last, 
to think or write about it. In this respect he forms a remarkable 
contrast to all his fellow competitors whose essays have yet been 
published. The rare result is before us, a volume throughout 
full of original thinking. ‘The whole air, and form, and substance 
of the work is original, almost offensively so. ‘The eye, both of 
the body and of the mind, is so unaccustomed to such a book, 
that it is not at once reconciled to so novel an object. While 
the cast of the publication and of the thought which pervades 1 
are thus stamped with the impress of originality, the verbal gar- 
ment by which that thought is clothed is as novel and_ re- 
markable as either. ‘The impression made upon the mind, alter 
perusal, is that of vast intellectual power, and in¢ xhaustible 
opulence of faney. Every part indicates a mind of singular 
force and breadth of comprehension, deeply imbued with classical 
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literature, and richly stored with general knowledge. ‘The author's 
powers of imagination are as reat as those of his understanding. 
It I, for the ‘most part, very vivid, aud, seeing objcets with a 
poet's eye, he generally ree -ords his impressions in poetic phrase- 
ology. ‘This is the best apology we can make for such words as 
‘delubrum,’ ‘eliminated, ‘hexagon,’ ‘ corybantian cymbal,’ 

‘dithyrambic yell,’ ‘liba,’ ‘boy -acolytes,’ ‘perimeter, and many 
still more terrible. They are in pertect keeping with the author’s 

eeneral style of thought and constant clevation of language. 
They are at the worst only a little fantastic; they amuse the 
learned reader rather than offend him, and others, having won- 
dered for a second, will pass them by. At any rate, there they 
are, and who can mend it? It is now pretty clear that by the 
rod of criticism Mr. Hamilton can neither be crushed nor cor- 
rected! We give him up as a hope ‘less subject. With our 
critical co- partners we have, 1 past times, pe formed our part to 
work his reformation; but all in vain. He is unchanged and 
unchangeable ; a good, a great, a noble-minded, an original, an 
independent, but ‘withal a self-willed, unmanageable man. Vor 
his defence, if he re quire: s more, we would point his feeble foes to 
the great father of Kuglish criticism. Johnson, in No. 70 of the 
lpuer, entitled * Lard words defended, well observes that * words 
we only hard to those who do not understand them; and the 
critic ought always to inquire, whether he is incommoded by the 
fault of the writer, or his own. Difference of thought will pro- 
duce difference of language. Ile that thinks with more extent 
than another, will want words of larger meaning 3 he that thinks 
with more subtilty, will seck for terms 3 of more nice discrimination ; : 
and where is the wonder, since words are but the images of 
things, that he who never knew the original should not know 
the copies 1 ? 

Ilaving spoken of the works of these two cminent writers 
apart, let us now compare and contrast’ them. No two 
things can be more unlike. Mr. Hamilton writes as if he had 
been conversant only with ancient mi inuScripts, and had never 
seen a book in print till he saw his own, it is so antique in its 
form, Dr. Larris writes as if he had been a disciple of Pope, and 
were sti nding C hairman of the worshipful Company of Stationers, 
SO masterly 1 is the style of the literary workmanship of ‘'The Great 
Commission” The books very much resemble their authors. 
The one belongs to a class, and of that class it stands the first ; 
the other is an “individu: Wand stands alone. The chief fedtore 
of the one is power ; of the other, beauty. I[arris is more prac- 
tical; Llamilton more speculative. Hlamilton is, nevertheless, 
far more practical than he .at first sight appears, and Ilarris fas 
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more profound. ‘The President’s book bespeaks much observa- 
tion and reading upon the subject, as well as deep reflection ; the 
Pastor’s shows an utter disregard of all that has been said or done 
by others, and a determined reliance on his own powers of exco- 
gitation. ‘The former labours on by rule, square, and compass, 
with the specifications beside him, and the fear of the adjudi- 
cators before him, determined to deny himself and make good 
his point of carrying the first prize by a resolute adherence to the 
conditions ; the latter now declaims and now reasons, now roams 
and now returns, careering and gamboling through earth and 
heaven, under no restraints but those of a vigorous and capricious 
fancy, bidding bold defiance to donors, adjudicators, crities, and 
all! ‘The one permeates the whole region, observing and_re- 
cording everything ; the other posts himself on the chief eminences 
and makes general surveys. ‘The genius of this is ponderous 
and stiff in its movements; the genius of that is oak and ver- 
satile. The one inherits from Burke, the other from Addison. 
‘The Great Commission’ is the book of the million; ¢ Missions,’ 
of aclass. The former will be intelligible to all and attractive 
to all: the latter can be read, understood, and appreciated only 
by people of considerable talents and culture. The force of 
Hamilton impairs his pathos; the pathos of Harris abates his 
force. Hamilton thunders and lightens; Harris penetrates and 
melts. ‘The one commands admiration ; the other, love. — Each 
is, In his own way, a master. Neither supersedes the other. 
Their works are two vessels of different build, but of equal 
tonnage, both heavily laden with the same precious ore, and 
they will, we doubt not, speed their prosperous way in company 
to every land, largely and, we hope, long contributing to enrich 
all nations. 

Our readers may have expected, in this article, some reference 
to the other treatises to which these prizes have given existence ; 
but from the importance which attaches to the subject and to 
the works, we have reserved them for a separate paper. We have, 
moreover, a serious account to settle with the adjudicators, and 
with the committee of management, whose conduct in this matter, 
that it may not be drawn into a precedent, demands a searching 
scrutiny, anda public exposure. ‘These it will become our duty to 

attempt in our next number. 
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Art. I. Greece as a Kingdom ; or, a Statistical Description of that 
Country, from the Arrival of King Otho in 1833, down to the 
present time. Drawn up from Official, Documents and other 
Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens 
for their Majesties the Kings of Bavaria and Hanover. London: 
Longman and Co, = 1842. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Lonian Islands, with Remarks 
on the Recent History, Present State, and Classical Antiquities of 
those Countries. By William Mure, of Caldwell. 2 vols.  Edin- 
burgh and London; Blackwood. 1842. 


TnHEsE are two very different books on the same essential subject, 
Greece; and both of them are good books. The Athenian 
appetite for ‘some new thing,’ would hardly seek gratification 
in books on a country, all whose sources of interest have been so 
frequently explored, and seemed so thoroughly exhausted, as 
those of Greece. Yet both these books have the same merit of 
being really new, and both will well repay the perusal which 
they invite. 

Of the two, however, Mr. Strong’s book is by much the 
newest,—indeed, is perfectly new. And yet it will be the least 
read; for being, as the title describes, essentially statistical, it is 
less suited for continuous perusal than for occasional comparison 
and reference. It is one of those books which the world manages, 
somehow or other, to do without before they appear, but without 
which, after their appearance, every well-furnished library must 
be considered incomplete. In our eyes, indeed, this volume ap- 
pears exceedingly rare and precious—more so perhaps than it 
will seem to many of our readers, who may have had less oceasion 
to feel the need and the value of statistical illustrations of such a 
condition of society as that which Greece now exhibits ; for it 1s 
hot merely as a statistical account of Greece that this work has 
value in our sight, but of a semi-oriental country, and of a 
country in a transition state. In these respects the work is 
altogether new, stands altogether alone, and, we fear, is likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. 

The official situation of the author, as consul for Bavaria, was 
in the highest degree favourable to his obtaining all authentic 
information on the subjects to which his attention was directed. 
In the Dedication, “by express permission,’ to the King of 
Greece, he speaks gratefully of the interest taken by his oe 
in the progress of the work, and of the facilities obtained throug " 
the instructions given to the different public offices to furnish 
him with the information he required. And it appears from the 
Preface, that the author was allowed to inspect, and to make 
copies, notes, or extracts, of whatever documents were to be 
found in the archives, which he considered to be of interest or 
useful for his purpose. ‘The difficulty of obtaining authentic in- 
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formation in so many important and interesting subjects was, 
however, exceedingly great. No attempts have hitherto been 
made in the country itself to collect any statistics; and Mr, 
Strong was consequently obliged, in many instances, where no 
documents existed in the public offices, to have recourse to private 
channels, and to gather information from individuals on whose 
knowledge and veracity he could implicitly rely. 

The author is a banker, and correspondent and agent of the 
principal London banking houses. —Tenee he had opportunity of 
becoming personally acquainted with most of the British travel- 
lers who have visited Greece of late years; and it was in con- 
sequence of the general regret which they expressed at the want 
of such a book, that he was induced to undertake the work he 
now offers to the public. ‘The fact, that travellers feel the want 
which this work supplies, is, indeed, evinced in the other work 
before us, the author of which, for want of something better, 
introduces some heads of statistical information from the Lellenic 
pheteris, or Almanac, for 1837. 

As is usual with actual residents ina country, Mr. Strong 
speaks with due contempt of the information respecting the 
real condition and resources of the kingdom which passing 
travellers supply. He says— 

‘As a great many statements highly prejudicial to Greece have 
recently appeared, it is necessary to remark that they have chiefly 
emanated cither from persons not sufliciently acquainted with the 
country to be competent to form an opinion respecting it, oer from 
mere tourists, ignorant of the language, and seeing only with the eyes 
of others; and henee all such statements must be received with great 
caution. Facts are the best arguments; and every wellwisher of 
Gareece will be anxious to investigate its present state, even though he 
should labour under an impression that sueh an investigation would 
prove intmical to the prospects of the infant kingdom.’ 

‘During his residence in Greeee, he has had an opportunity of 
seving the introduction and working of every measure ab initio; of 
watching the improvements that have taken place, the gradual develop- 
ment of the resources, and the advancement of education aud social 
relations; and of comparing the results of one year with those of 
another. And the conclusion to which he has come is, on the whole, 
highly favourable to the young kingdom. So far from taking a 
gloomy view of the state of Greece, like many, who believe her to be 
on the point of a general bankruptey, it is his opinion that there are 
few Enropean states ina more prosperous condition; and that the 1m- 
provement in the revenue, the development of national wealth, the 
progress of education, the extension of agriculture and commerce, the 
increase of knowledge, the impartial administration of justice, and the 
reduetion of expenditure, which have hitherto been se rapid, will be 
carried on in future to a much ereater extent even than hitherto, and 
sive Greece, ina few years, an important and conspicuous rink in the 
scale of nations,’— Strong, Preface, pp. vill. 1X. 
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This is comfortable, and deserves the more attention from the 
fact that Englishmen, who are compelled, by their avocations, to 
reside abroad, are generally found to be arrant grumblers at the 
country in which they live. It should be adde d that our author 
disclaims. in the most decided manner, that any partial or inter- 
ested motives have influenced his conclusions. — lis official post 
at Athens is purely honorary; and he is, he says, alike inde- 
pende ut of Greek or Bavarian influence. 

It is now time to render the reader some account of the book 
itself. ‘To begin at the beginning: we turn back to have another 
look at the title page, which offers the only picture which the 
work contains. It represents a huge pile of building, which we 
learn to be King Otho’s new palace at Athens, Respectin r this, 
Mr. Strong is prudently silent; but our other author, Mr. Mure, 
makes up for this deficiency. ‘The palace was, in facet, a great 
eyesore to him. After noticing the fine new roads which have, 
at a great cost, been constructed by the government, he says :— 


‘Ina commercial point of view it would surely be for the present 
far wiser policy, instead of making expensive roads which no one uses, 
and which, unless maintained at a proportional cost, will speedily fall 
to decay, to endeavour, by diminishing the taxes, and otherwise im- 
proving the condition of the people, to raise them to a state of pros- 
perity which may enable them to benefit the more by such as shall 
hereafter be rendered necessary by their real wants. 

‘These strictures apply, perhaps still more pointedly, to the immense 
marble palace now constructing at Athens. For many years to come it 
would have been far more dignified, as well as more politic, for the newly 
created sovereign to have contented himself with a homely dwelling, 
In better keeping with the actual resources of his kingdom, and with 
the wretched state of domestic accommodation among his subjects. As 
matters now stand, these pompous displays of European civilization, 
contrasting so broadly with the semi-barbarism in the midst of which 
they are exhibited; fair wide « carriage roads, frequented by a few 
squalid pack-horses or mules, and gorgeous palaces surrounded by 
hovels and rubbish; instead of conve ying an impression of the advane- 
Ine civilization and prosperity of the country, te nd but to display ina 
more glaring light its misery and barbarism.’*—Mure, vol. ii. 


pp. ov, dt. 


The reproaches placed by Aristophanes in the mouth of the sausage- 
ve nder r against the demagogue Cleon, for his indifference to the comfort of 
the Athenians of those day s, admit of a curious application to their present 
rulers : 


didtte, OC TovTOY oper otnourT. tv Taig mOaKvato, 


Kat Tw an ¢ 
Kee yemapte tc, Kal TU) « 10le, Toe byeoor, OUK tAeaipetc. 


Equit. 792. 


‘Is this the way you show your royal pity for a nation, 
Who dwell these eight long years in huts and holes amid starvation?’ 
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He has another hit at this palace, in a note, a little further on: 


‘Tere again, in contemplating the splendid pile of marble now 
raising, for the accommodation of a prince whose whole state produces 
searcely the revenue of a wealthy English nobleman, one could not 
help feeling the more forcibly how much more usefully, and even or- 
namentally, he might have employed this portion of his income in 
rendering the approaches from his city to the more homely residence 
with which for the present he ought to have been contented, perma- 


nently passable.’ —Jbid. pp. 45, 46. 


Mr. Strong’s book, ‘ Greece as a Kingdom, is divided into 
eight chapters, comprising the several heads of General Statistics 
_overnment—Commerce—Nav igation—Aegriculture and the 
Arts—Finance—the Army—the Navy—Justice—Religion—the 
Court. 

Irom the first chapter, on general statistics, we learn that the 
Grecian dominions contain in all 13,887 ,°8, British geographical 
square miles, or 47,015 »O000 stfremas, which are equal to about 
12,000,000 acres. Of these not more than about 5,000,000 
Stremas are private property, by far the greater part belonging to 
the state. ‘Che annexed table is curious and valuable. ‘Tt will 
be observed that four stremas are nearly equal to one acre. 


General Division of the Land. 








| Morea. Continent. Islands, | rotal 
ae j a 9 
- Mountains and rocks - - | 5,000,800 | 5,000,000 | 5,967,226 | 15,967,226 
' Rivers and lakes - - | 1,500,000 | 2,000,000 ‘ - | $8,500,000 
| Forests - - - | 8,000,000 | 4,000,000 - | 7,000,000 
| Arable land - 7 - {11,436,409 | 8,171,949 300,000 | 19,908,558 
| Gardens - - - - 35,000 69,000 115,000 | 219,000 
| Vineyards - - - 240,000 186,000 824,000 750,000 
Currant plantations’ - . 14,440 2,120 ° - | 16,560 
Olive groves - - - 12.551 21,455 7.604 | 41,610 
' Lemon and mulberry groves 260 116 110 486 
Towns and villages - - 157,340 47,360 7,060 | 211,760 


ee 





Total stremas - - 121,396,000 [19,498,000 | 6,721,000 | 47,615,000 























The observations on the person: al and intellectual character of 
the Greeks will not admit of curtailment. 


* The Greeks are a tine muscular race, well made, and full of vigour 
and activity both of mind and body, realizing the idea of perfection 
entertained by the ancient philosopher, ‘ Mens sana in corpore sano. 
They still retain a great deal of the antique form, which is alike per- 
ceptible in the structure of their bodies, the independence of their car- 
riage, and the animated fire of their eyes, which gives deep expres ion 
to the countenance from childhood to old age. Each wra of life has 
its peculiar beauty. ‘The children appear perhaps 1 rather too languish- 
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ing, but this gives way to a vigorous development of the body as they 
approach the age of manhood, though it is even then mixed with some- 
thing rather too graceful and feminine, and more appropriate to the 
other sex. This beauty, which may be termed classical, is more par- 
ticularly found in the mountains of continental Greece, and especially 
in the families of the Capitani and Primates. For the rest, the inha- 
bitants of the different provinces vary greatly in appearance. ‘This is 
more apparent in the Islands, where the natives, diverging from the 
ceneral type of Hellenic origin, approach, in some instances, the 
Asiatic stamp, from the breadth of their countenances; whilst in others, 
the peculiar expression of the eye, the shape of the nose, and the 
narrowness of the face, combine to remind one forcibly of the Ilebrew 
race. 

‘Female beauty bears no proportion to that of the opposite sex, 
whether it be that women are more neglected in their youth, or that 
Nature is more apt to lavish her favours on the men. ‘The females of 
the Islands, and more especially those of [lydra, Spetzia, Tenos, and 
Naxos, bear away the palm of Grecian beauty; and some of them 
might well serve as models to the sculptor, and with justice be consi- 
dered as antitypes of the Helens and Aspasias of ancient times. 

‘ Nature is so extremely precocious in Greece, that females attain 
the age of puberty at ten or eleven years, and men at fifteen or sixteen. 
Young lads of sixteen and seventeen are frequently met with in the 
villages already married and with families. [To am acquainted with a 
lady of one of the first Athenian families, who, though only twenty- 
five years of age, has already had sixteen children (eight of them twins), 
of whom seven are still alive. [t may searcely appear credible in 
England, but there is now at Athens a venerable grandmamiia, in the 
person of alady not yet twenty-four years old! She was married when 
eleven years of age, and had a daughter in the course of a year. ‘That 
daughter married also when scarcely cleven, and has just become a 
mother! 

‘ But female beauty, from its being so precocious, fades quickly, and 
the freshness and bloom of youth vanish almost as rapidly as they are 
developed. A married woman of twenty has all the appearance of a 
middle-aged person of a more northern clime; whilst at thirty or 
thirty-five her face and skin are covered with wrinkles, which would 
do no diseredit to a matron of seventy in England or Germany. 

‘ This deeay of youthful beauty is much more rapid among females 
than with the opposite sex. On the contrary, the men, though they 
display early traces of wrinkles in the forehead and round the eyes, 
retain their strength and manly appearance for half a century; and 
even these wrinkles (which are the effect of an habitual contraction 
of the muscles, arising from the red cap of the country, which affords 
the eyes no protection from the rays of the sun, rather than of decay), 
only tend to give a more deep and marked expression to the coun- 

tenance. 

‘ Life is prolonged to a very advanced age, particularly in the moun- 
tainous districts, and the people retain their faculties of mind and body 
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to the last. Instances of extreme longevity are not at all uncommon, 
men of ninety and one hundred years of age being often found able to 
follow the occupations of the field and the chase. In the mountains 
of Laconia in the year 1834, I saw an old man whose first child was 
born when he was seventeen, and his last when he was ninety-five. In 
his hundredth year he led his countrymen to the assault at ‘Tripolitza, 
and ten years later he used to go out to shoot partridges! When the 
king was making his first tour in Greece, a man of «@ hundred and 
thirty-two years hobbled down from his village on the mountains of 
Taygetus to pay his respects to his youthful sovereign, who received 
him with his usual condescension, and dismissed him with a valuable 
present.’ — Strong, pp. L1—13. 

From the pages devoted to the statistics of Athens, we gather 
that the area of the city is equal to 1,929,676 square metres, or 
nearly 500 English acres. ‘The price of land within the city, and 
for several miles around it, has risen very rapidly within the last 
six years. The population is 26,237, ‘composed of 6404 men 
(citizens), 4862 women, 6318 boys, 3713 girls, 1367 soldiers, 
and 3573 foreigners. ‘The disproportion between the males and 
females, and especially that between boys and girls, is very 
strange, and ought to have been explained. 


‘The classification of trades and professions gives o40 axriculturists, 
102. shepherds, 8610 mechanies, 46 merchants, 5628 shopkeepers, $5 
large landed proprietors, 255 small landed proprietors, 65. school- 
masters and teachers, 44 lawyers, 32 surgeons, 134 priests, 3380 bakers, 
°16 tailors, 376 shoemakers, &e. 

‘The number of births at Athens in the year 1810 was 1319; of 
marriages 171; and of deaths 863.—Jbid. p. 37. 

Athens contains 4560 houses, of the collective value of 
19,830,000 dollars, but 4000 of the whole number do not excecd 
2500 dollars in separate value. Living appears to be more ex- 
pensive at Athens than in any other | part of Greece ; but the 
prices aflixed to the articles named in the table of provisions will 
seem astonishing 1 in this country, and may suggest some edifying 
compartaons, We copy some of the ite ms :—Beef, 24d. per |b.; 
mutton, 23d. ; —* od. ; pork, 34d. 5 veal, 34. ; fowls, Sd. each; 
ducks, Ls. ; reese, 2s. 5 ; turkeys, Ls. 8d. ; pige ons, 4d, Game seems 
rather dear in comparison, ‘Most kinds of veget: eg rie fruits are 
very cheap, as—Grapes, Ofd. per Ib. 3; peaches, 14d.; figs, 1d. ; 
melons, OFd.; oranges, 2s. the hundred ; lemons, 8d. ; milk, 2d. 
per quart; bread, td. “ lb. eggs, 4d. per dozen; wine (good 
draught), 14d. per bottle. In looking at these prices, the reader 
will, however, il that lowness of. prices (except with regard 
to the products in which one country may peculiarly abound) 
implies seareity of money as much as abundance of food, and, it 
may be, more. It is certain that a Greek may eat almost at will, 
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grapes, figs, melons, oranges, which are all luxuries in England, 
but which are abundant in Greece; but with respect to the more 
substantial articles of man’s subsistence, it is probable that at the 
prices affixed, they are as dear to a Greek as they are to an 
Englishman at double or treble those prices. It inay be a fine 
thing to obtain money from a country where money is plentiful, 
and prices consequently high, and to spend it where money is 
scarce, and prices consequently low ; and on that ground, as well 
as from the amenity of the climate, which makes mere existence 
a pleasure, Greece may be a fine country for an Englishman to 
live in, and to live in well, if not profusely, upon an income which 
would be narrow in his own land. 

The population cf the Greck kingdom in 1840 was 856,470, 
showing an increase of 29 per cent. since the first census in 1834, 
when the number returned did= not exceed 650,000. This 
difference, however, is not to be ascribed merely to the natural 
increase of the population, although that is believed to be con- 
siderable, but to the increasing completeness of the returns. At 
first, the Greeks could not be made to understand the use of 
numbering the people, merely for the sake of obtaining statistical 
information, but being afraid that it was connected with a reno- 
vation of the dreaded karatch (a capitation tax, which was levied 
in a very arbitrary manner by the Turks), or some other new 
impost, they were naturally averse from reporting the population 
of their towns and villages. But perceiving that their appre- 
hensions were groundless, they came forward more readily in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The whole population is composed of 422,826 males, and 
407,449 females. This difference arises from the large pre- 
ponderance of males in the rising generation, the youths being 
34,061, and the girls only 24,781; but in the adult population, 
the females exceed the males by upwards of 6000, which is ac- 
counted for by the long warfare with the ‘Turks, and the exter- 
minating nature of that warfare, in which neither party gave or 
asked quarter. ‘The total number of families is 180,259, which 
gives an average of 44 persons to a family. This seems a 
very small proportion for a country where such large families are 
known to exist, but is accounted tor by the remarkable fact that 
above one-half of the adult males are unmarried. 

In 1839, the number of births was 30,878; of deaths, 17,425. 
Of these deaths, 8757 took place at a very tender age, affording 
a melancholy proof of the difliculty of rearmg children in Greece. 
It appears, indeed, from the table at p. 44, that 51 per cent. of 
all who are born, die under the age of ten years. The small 
number of illegitimate children born in Greece, although so 

large a proportion of the adult males are unmarried, speaks highly 
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for the morality of the Greeks. In some provinces there are no 
illegitimate births, in others, only one or two, and the whole 
number is but 257, being less than one per cent. on the whole 
number of births. 

We pass by three chapters to get at that on agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and trades, It seems that the number of persons em- 
ployed solely in agriculture is 100,000, being nearly one-half the 
2 and one-eighth the total population of the kingdom. From 
various causes, viene and principally from the heavy and 
clumsy implements made use of, the want of cattle, and the 
little improvement that has been introduced in the agricultural 
system, they do not produce sufficient corn for the supply of the 
home market; and about 85,000 quarters of wheat, which jis 
about one-half the whole quantity consumed, is imported yearly, 
chiefly from the ports of the Black Sea. There are but 25,000 
yoke of oxen in Greece, that is, one to every four farmers. ‘This 
deficiency of cattle, with the imperfect soo Some will account 
for the backwardness of agriculture. But Mr. Strong feels 
assured that under the improvements which time is likely to ac- 
complish, Greece could easily find room for five millions of in- 
habitants, and furnish food for them all. Again, adverting to the 
primitive processes of agriculture, which are still kept up in that 
country, he says :— 


‘The plough is the same as that described by Hesiod 3000 years 
ago; a simple piece of crooked timber, with only one shaft, and the 
ploughshare made of hard wood, sometimes tipped with iron. ‘The 
harrow, the roller, the tormentor, the threshing and winnowing ma- 
chines, are perfectly unknown in Greece. The threshing-floors 
(Adda), which generally belong to the commune, are circular pave- 
ments of about twenty yards in diameter, with a stake in the centre, 
and usually in an elevated position to catch the wind, which is the 
Grecian winnowing fan. ‘To this stake are tied half a dozen horses, 
oxen, mules, and asses, indiscriminately, and harnessed abreast, or 
rather tied together by a rope round the neck. ‘The corn being 
strewed all over the floor, the cattle are placed at the outer circum- 
ference, and driven round and round, their circle becoming smaller 
and smaller every time, by the rope’s coiling itself round the post, till 
they necessarily come to a halt in the centre. They are then turned 
round, each cireuit then extending by the cord unwinding, till they 
again reach the edge of the pavement. In this manner the corn 1s 
‘trodden out,’ and it may be remarked that the Greeks rigidly ob- 
serve to the letter the scriptural injunction, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ ’"—Jbid. p. 170. 


In the chapter on finance, we light, very unexpectedly, upon 
a passage which conveys some curious illustrations of a matter 
which at this moment occupies, in our own country, the first 
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place in the public mind—an Income Tax. We must produce 
the e entire. The exemptions are remarkable; and we 
trust Sir Robert Peel will take a hint from King Otho’s finan- 
ciers, and exempt us poor authors and editors from the operation 


of his tax. 


‘3. Tax on Trapes. — This tax (@épo¢ ray ‘Owodopmy) was 
originally introduced by the decree of the provisional government, 
dated ;4, February, 1830; but on the arrival of the king it fell into 
disuse, and was no longer enforced. When his majesty, on assuming 
the reins of government, saw the necessity of imposing taxes for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the state, desirous as he was to 
divide the burden amongst his subjects as fairly as possible, this tax was 
revived, but met with so many impediments in its execution, and such 
opposition from the tradesmen, not so much to its principle as to the 
collecting of it, the many vexatious and arbitrary abuses to which it 
gave rise, that it was found necessary to modify it considerably before 
it could be said to work well. 

‘ The royal decree, dated 54; July, 1836, which appeared only as a 
provisional law, ordains that all individuals carrying on any trade or 
manufacture be subject to a tax of 5 per cent. on the gross profits of 
their business, after deducting only the rent of the premises on which 
it is carried on. 

‘ Those exempted from this tax are the peasants, farmers, and all 
wholly engaged in agriculture; shepherds and keepers of flocks and 
herds; all the servants of the crown and public functionaries, as far as 
their public duties are concerned, whether they receive a regular salary 
or only precarious fees, such as midwives, authors, teachers of lan- 
guages, or the arts and sciences, painters, sculptors, and engravers, 
and lastly, editors of newspapers. 

‘ Every other person carrying on any trade or profession is bound 
to take out a certificate (AiwAwpa), which is only available for the 
person named in it, and hence every partner in a concern must take 
out one separately, and a valuation of the profits being made of the 
whole partnership, the tax is levied on the share of each partner, who- 
ever he may be. The certificate must be displayed in a conspicuous 
part of the workshop or other premises, and open to the inspection of 
any one who chooses. ‘Those who carry on more than one trade re- 
ceive a certificate for the principal business, but the others are men- 
tioned in it specially and severally, and the tax is levied on the gross 
amount of all the trades together. The certificate is granted by the 
demarch of the commune, and must be written on stamped paper, to be 
paid for by the party in addition to the trade-tax. 

‘ The finance officers, in conjunction with the administrative local 
authorities, are bound to make out lists of the individuals in their 
commune subject to the tax, which lists must be finished in the month 
of December for the ensuing year. ‘They are to make the necessary 
inquiries as to the extent of the business of each person, in order to 
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make an assessment of their profits, and thus raise the tax. These 
lists must be laid before the municipal council by the finance-com- 
missary, and a copy sent to the minister of finance. The municipal 
council has the privilege of examining into and deliberating on these 
lists, of making modifications, and of adding, deducting, or altering, 
according to their judgment. 

‘ On the close of these examinations by the municipal council, legal- 
ized copies of the lists are to be atlixed for public inspection in a con- 
spicuous part of the town-hall, and the parties interested will then 
receive due notice of the amount for which they are assessed. If any 
body thinks himself aggrieved, and too highly rated, he is at liberty to 
state objections in writing to the governor of the province. : 

‘A commission, consisting of the mayor of the commune, the local 
judge of the peace, and the governor of the province, is formed for the 
purpose of revising the lists, inquiring if the valuations have been 
properly made, and hearing the objections made by persons who con- 
sider themselves aggrieved. This commission decides on each case by 
a majority of votes. ‘The revised lists are then sent to the different 
demarchs, who make out the certificates and hand them over to the 
receiver of the commune to draw the amount. 

‘ The expense of raising the tax on trades, and of suing those in 
arrear, falls entirely on the communes, for which, however, they are 
allowed to deduct 20 per cent. commission: one tenth part of which 
sum is to be devoted to the local schools, the rest being applied for 
general municipal purposes. 

‘It is plain that this mode of levying the tax in question opened a 
door for innumerable abuses and vexatious overcharges. Many mer- 
chants, dealers, and shopkeepers, whose only capital was the credit 
they enjoyed, and whose profits were uncertain and dependent on the 
opinion their neighbours entertained of their resources, their capital, 
and their income, were exposed to the dangerous alternative of pas- 
sively subjecting themselves to a heavier tax than their business 
yielded, or of proving, by their books and a public statement of their 
affairs, that they were justified in making objections—a course which 
must seriously affect their credit. 

‘ This system threatened to give a death-blow to the very essence 
and spirit of all commercial atlairs—secreey and credit; and had it 
been persisted in, would have withered for ever the young tree of 
commerce but lately planted in the soil of Greece, where it required 
the most judicious management to enable it to take root, but where, 
under the attentive care of a fostering government, it promised shortly 
to make rapid shoots. But the country is still poor, and the capital 
small; the splendid resources of the soil, the climate, the industry and 
natural abilities of the inhabitants, are not yet developed and made 
available. Money is very searce, and a good deal of foreign capital 
is embarked in commercial enterprises; most of the houses and ships 
being built with borrowed moneys, for which an enormous annual 
interest must be paid. 
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‘ These circumstances were not taken into consideration in’ framing 
the above law, which pressed very heavily upon a large class of the 
inhabitants. Besides the arbitrary method of assessing the mercantile 
and working classes, it opened a door to the exercise of malice and 
invidious feelings in the most covert and secret manner; for any one 
actuated by motives of revenge, jealousy, or wanton ill-nature, could 
wound his neighbour most severely in the dark, under pretence of 

iving his advice and knowledge of the affairs and business of the 

other, who had no means of remonstrating and proving the injustice 
of the assessment of his supposed profits, but by exposing the state of 
his affairs, and discovering to the world the secrets of his trade, his 
connexions, and means, which in every mercantile community are 
regarded as inviolably sacred, and ought to be touched by every 
government with the utmost delicacy. 

‘From the moment the imposition of this tax was bruited, I was 
convinced that such a system could never work well, and that it was a 
most dangerous experiment to make with a nation setting up, as it 
were, in business. I had several opportunities of expostulating on 
the subject with heads of departments, and particularly with the then 
minister of finance; but they could not at that time see the force of 
my arguments, or were perhaps unwilling to abandon a measure which, 
on paper, promised to yield a large revenue, and did not take into 
consideration the vexatious manner of raising it, nor the ill-will it was 
likely to create in the public mind. 

‘What I prognosticated was speedily realized. At Syra, Patras, 
Nauplia, Athens, and other commercial places of the kingdom, the 
opposition to the measure was universal, and disturbances, caused by 
the general discontent, broke out, which were only put down by the 
military. Petitions and deputations were sent to the king from all 
parts, and the condemnation of the measure was so unqualified that 
the government saw the impossibility of enforcing its execution, and 
were obliged to make concessions to the public feeling, and repeal the 
law. 

* A fresh ordonnance, dated ;4, Nov. 1837, appeared at length, con- 
taining a modification of the trade-tax, in which the oppressive mode 
of levying it, which gave so much offence, was omitted, and in the 
room of 5 per cent. on the profits, a fixed amount was substituted. 
The other regulations remain the same. 

‘The following tables show the classification of trades, and the 
amount of taxation levied on each. ‘The sums in table B are payable 
by the respective tradesmen in cities with a population of 5000 and 
upwards. Those in towns of from 3000 to 5000 souls pay 20 per 
cent. less; for those of towns from 1000 to 3000, the reduction from 
the first is 35 per cent.; and lastly, those with a population under 
1000 pay 50 per cent. less than the amounts specified in the table. 
The sums mentioned in table A. are payable in all towns, whatever 
may be their population. The tax produced, in 1840, a revenue of 
260,000 drs. 
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TABLE B. 


‘ Ist class (tax 75 drs. perann.) Builders, lawyers, upholsterers, cloth- 
dealers, apothecaries. 

‘ 2nd class (tax 50 drs.) Coffee-house keepers, with billiard-tables; 
retail wine dealers, hotel keepers, merchants with retail trade, 
hosiers, linen-drapers, tailors, &c. 

3rd class (tax 40 drs.) Physicians and surgeons, retail venders of 
silk, cotton, and worsted, china dealers, &c. 

4th class (tax 30 drs.) Grocers, booksellers, shoemakers, bakers, &c. 

5th class (tax 20 drs.) Hat-makers, butchers, barbers, saddlers, &c. 

6th class (tax 12 drs.) Coopers, coachmakers, carpenters, &c. 

7th class (tax 10 drs.) Book-binders, locksmiths, stone-masons, 
glaziers, watchmakers, weavers, wheelwrights, &e.’— /bid. pp. 
201—205. 


This is excellent. It is most striking to find precisely the same 
objections and arguments applied to such a tax in Greece, as we 
now hear in all our streets and market places. ‘That the Greeks 
refused to submit to the tax on the ground of its inquisitorial 
character, is a most pregnant hint. We have yet to learn that 
the English are not likely to feel this objection as strongly as 
any other people that lives—as strongly as the Greeks. 

‘rom the tables at p. 250, it appears that the revenue ol 
Greece has risen from 7,721,370 dcllars in 1833, to 17,516,511 
dollars in 1840; and the expenditure from 12,640,730 at the 
former date, to 16,696,741 at the latter. Of the revenue in 1840, 
not less than 10,404,441 dollars were derived from direct taxes. 
The same year was the first in which the revenue exceeded the 
expenditure. The collection of the revenue consumes one-tenth 
of the whole amount. ‘The civil list has always been stationary 
at 1,000,000 dollars; the army expenditure was 5,073,586 dol- 
lars in 1840, which is little more than half the cost in 1854. 
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In passing through the chapter on Justice, we are much_ 
struck with the preponderance of the crimes against persons over 
those against property. The diminution of the proportion of 
the crimes against persons is one of the recognised tests of civili- 
zation; and in our own country such crimes are very few in 
comparison with those against property. In Greece, in 1838, 
the indictments before the civil tribunals for crimes against per- 
sons were 132; against property, 73; against both, 66; beside 
which, the courts-martial tried 51 crimes against persons, and 
182 mixed crimes. There are 26 prisoners to 10 accusations, 
showing that crimes are seldom committed alone, but in company, 
the average being five persons to two crimes. Of the 504 accused 
persons, pon 20 were females, or four per cent. Of 100 persons 
accused, only 40 were convicted; a very unsatisfactory result, 
but on which some light is thrown by the following passage in 
Mr. Mure’s book, with which we are glad to enliven these naked 
facts. ‘Travelling from Plateea to Eleusis, across Cithzeron, the 
author rested at mid-day, at a khan on the road: 


‘ A fire was burning in the centre of the floor—around which were 
sitting several of the soldiers ; and, stretched at full length on one 
side, was a man mufiled up in his cloak, whom I at first supposed to 
be merely a traveller resting from his fatigues. Observing him, how- 
ever, to groan and sigh, and to turn himself with difficulty in attempt- 
ing to change his position, I asked if he was ill, and was informed that 
he had just been attacked by robbers at a few miles’ distance, on the 
road from Athens, plundered of what money he had about him, and so 
severely beaten that he had hardly strength to crawl up to the khan. 
It appeared that the poor fellow was a native of ‘Thessaly, who had 
travelled to Athens in quest of service, where he had been so suecess- 
ful as to serape together about thirty dollars, with which he was re- 
turning to his native country. The thieves, four or five in number, 
were described to be, as in the previous case of ‘Tulanta, not regular 
brigands, but parties of shepherds or other rustics, who combined for 
an occasional exploit of the kind, on the roads in their immediate 
neighbourhood, They were unarmed, that is to say, carried no 
weapons but clubs, and the knives they habitually wear in their 
girdles, but which they do not generally use unless in cases of the last 
hecessity. Henee, the Thessalian being a stout fellow, loth to part 
with his hard-earned treasure, and undaunted by the number of his 
assailants, had made a vigorous resistance ; which was the cause of his 
being so severely handled. This was Nicdla’s report of the case, who 
acted as my interpreter on the occasion ; and who, somewhat discon- 
certed at the evidence which now began to thicken around us, of the 
inaccuracy of his previous reports of the security of the roads, or at 
least of the failure of his own boasted powers of ascertaining their state 
in each district, was loud in his imprecations against ‘ these raseally 
shepherds,’ (questi birbanti di pastori) as he called them, and whom he 
eva 
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described as a new class of Klephts that had sprung up since the period 
of his last tour. The whole evil he attributed to a law of the new 
Bavarian code, which he denounced as—questa maledetta legee dei 
testimon), ‘this cursed law of witnesses.’ The law in question was 
simply that in usage among all civilized nations, that persons arrested 
on suspicion of crime should not be punished without competent eyi- 
dence of their guilt. What may have been the practice under the old 
system I could not exactly ascertain.’ 

‘ There was, however, no doubt, some plausibility in Nicdla’s objec- 
tions to the present system, which the guards and other travellers 
present heartily concurred with him in denouncing as both absurd and 
pernicious. The ancient Turco-Greek law of property, which seems 
to have established little more than what is praised in our own popular 
tradition, as 

























































‘The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,’ 


was, perhaps, as well adapted to the circumstances and habits of the 
country as the more refined European practice. ‘Travellers went well 
armed ; prepared, where not too greatly outnumbered, to fight their 
own battle. If afraid of assault on their proposed line of march, they 
took a circuitous route, or put off their journey till a quieter period, or 
until they could muster a strong caravan or a good escort. ‘The 
Klephts, under these circumstances, were by necessity declared brigands 
and outlaws, and were organized in bands which could only be dis- 
persed or annihilated by the systematic employment of military force. 
To put an end to this evil, a law has been passed, and as far as possible 
enforced, rendering it illegal to carry arms without a licence—a pri- 
vilege which, of course, should only be obtained by honest men ; and 
as in Greece it is exceedingly difficult to distinguish between an 
honest man and a thief, the number of persons so qualified is but small. 
As, on the other hand, the predatory habits of the peasantry have been 
rather increased than diminished by the late political changes, they 
have been naturally led to turn the present state of things to account ; 
and two or three country fellows, provided with knives and bludgeons, 
and possibly with a pistol concealed in the folds of their drapery, will 
attack and plunder small parties of travellers in an unfrequented pass, 
with little risk either of resistance or detection. Their booty, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of disposing of valuables in this country, 1s 
forthwith buried, or stuffed into the crevice of a rock. Assuming a 
criminal to be arrested and brought before the judge—as the native 
peasantry are all dressed very much alike, as the faces of the depre- 
dators are usually concealed or disfigured, and as the individuals con- 
cerned, are, perhaps, the only indwellers in the land for several miles 
around, how is it possible, as Nicdla and the rest of the eompany round 
the fire triumphantly asked, that there should be a witness ? ‘That one 
of a party should peach seemed to be considered as out of the question; 
doubtless, because the state of the Greek treasury does not admit of 
such a reward being offered as to make it worth while. The con- 
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sequence is, they further observed, that a rustic or two on such ocea- 
sions are usually arrested on suspicion, and kept for a few weeks in 
gaol, while it is vainly attempted to collect evidence of their guilt. 
They are then set free ; and, fully impressed with the impossibility of 
a conviction in any future case of the same kind, return with renewed 
zeal and confidence to their old practices. —Mure, vol. ii. pp. 2—5. 


In the list of offences, some occur which sound strangely 
in our ears, but which are singularly illustrative of the state of 
society now existing in Greece. We note down some of them: 


Insult to the person ofthe king- - - - 4 
‘Tearing down government advertisements - - 3 
Insult towards the government - - - - 158 
Insult to clergymen - - - “ - - 1 
Insult to corporations - - - - - 26 
Disturbing domestic peace - - 1 - $l 
as : 

Taking the law into one’s own hands - - - 216 
Wounding in self-defence - - - - 292 
Illegal detention of property —- - - - 16 
Illegal detention of persons ~ - - - 8 
Spreading pestilential diseases  - " - - § 
Slander - “ - - - - - - 74 
Damage caused by revealing secrets - : - 1 
Refusal to do one’s duty - ~ - . - dt 
Refusal to lend assistance - - - - 48 
Quackery - - - - - - —— 
Damage caused by inundation - - - - 6 


The chapter on Religion does not seem to us very interesting, 
and we are not aware that it contains any new information. The 
missionaries are disposed of in a more summary fashion than we 
like : 

‘ Missionaries.—There are several agents of British and American 
missionary societies established at Athens, Syra, Argos, and in other 
parts of Greece; but their labours are chiefly confined to distributing 
tracts and establishing schools, all attempts at proselytism being strictly 
prohibited by the laws.’— Strong, p. 367. 

The American schools at Athens, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. J. Hill, are mentioned, passingly, with praise, by our 
author, in his chapter on Education; but here also we fail to 
discover any just notice of the arduous and encouraging educa- 
tional labours of the missionaries ; nor are the anata of the 
missionary press recognised. We are tempted to supply the 
deficiency by introducing sume racereetane passages which we 
have aa in the American Missionary Herald. But we must 
reserve our space to bring the reader more formally acquainted 
with Mr. Mure, to whose volumes we now turn. 

The author of the Journal of a Tour in Greece, admits that 
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the announcement of a volume of Greek travels would seem to 
promise little more to the general reader than an addition to our 
already superabundant stock of treatises on a somewhat thread- 
bare subject. It appears to us that much of that which now at- 
tracts the notice of the traveller in Greece, and strikes him as 
something new, or as the revival of something classical and old, 
has always been existent there, and might have been found if 
sought. But the traveller from Europe generally came into con- 
tact with the Turks for the first time in Greece; and their im- 
posing and showy presence, and strange modes of life and 
action, absorbed his attention, or diverted it from the objects 
which are now seen without eclipse. Our author views these 
objects—scenes of life, manners, and circumstances, with a keen 
and instructed eye, and describes them with distinctness and effect. 

But the real charm, the distinguishing merit, the newness of 
the work, lies in a matter which Mr. Mure’s modesty leads him 
to undervalue in the comparison. This is, the wonderful fami- 
liarity with the ancient Greek writers, which keeps him in con- 
stant recognition of ancient manners and usages, or of the sources 
of ancient ideas or images. ‘This is an operation of the same 
kind which has been applied with advantage and success to the 
illustration of the Bible from the analagous usages of the Eastern 
nations. We have ourselves always taken great pleasure in this 
mode of illustration, and its felicitous application by the ever 
ready learning of this highly-educated gentleman, enables him, 
not seldom, to throw a new and unexpected light upon many an 
obscure passage of the Greek poets. We shall gratify the reader 
with one or two specimens of a fine talent, finely and curiously 
applied. 

The following passage supplies an interesting parallel between 
the domestic habits of the ancient and modern Greeks. It is part 
of a long and rather lively account which the author gives of his 
observations upon his native fellow lodgers, during a night spent 
in the khan of San Vlasio in Attica. 








‘In participating in such scenes as that here described, one was led 
to moralize on the vicissitudes of human affairs, by which the repre- 
sentatives of the most refined and polished race of the ancient world 
had been reduced, by many centuries of political degradation, and the 
adoption of the filthy habits of the suecessive races of barbarians by 
whom theyhad been overrun, not only toa complete ignorance of every- 
thing that can be called domestic comfort, but to a state of squalid 
misery that places them nearly on a level with the brutes. A little 
further reflection, however, may suggest a doubt, whether it were fair 
to throw the whole blame of the present state of things upon cither 
time or destiny, the Sclavonian, the Arnaut, or the Turk; and how far 
these very habits be not, among the middle and lower classes at least, 
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an inheritance transmitted from the glorious days of their ancestors. 
I remember, indeed, to have heard a very learned friend on the other 
side of the channel, whose name occupies a high place in the annals of 
Hellenistic science, maintain, in talking over our respective travels in 
this country, that in spite of the exterior dazzle of art, science, and 
literature, shed over the age of Pericles, there is much reason to 
believe, that the domestic manners which give such offence to those 
used to the high standard of modern European civilization, were nearly 
the same then, among the class of society where they now prevail. 'To 
this extent I am not prepared to go; although, at first sight, there may 
appear something in favour of his view. I was indeed forcibly struck 
at the moment with the resemblance between the scene in this very 
khan, (besides others, which I afterwards witnessed in the private 
dwellings of the upper class of peasantry,) and the description given 
by Homer, in the Odyssey, of the routine of daily life in the cottage of 
Eumeus. While viewing by the dim light of the expiring embers, 
the architecture and furniture of the apartment, and the brawny limbs 
of my fellow-lodgers scattered in picturesque groups around the hearth 
—derogatory as it may be to the dignity of a Homeric hero—I could not 
help figuring to myself the evening circle in the cottage of the hospitable 
swineherd, comprising, besides himself and his landlords old and young, 
four or five of his own subalterns, as presenting about the same hour 
of night a very similar aspect. The dwelling of the chief of one of the 
most important branches of the rural economy of the wealthy king, 
must have been, as in fact it is said to be, one of the best habitations 
of its class. Yet its interior seems to have been very little better fitted 
up than the khan of San Vlasio. Both Ulysses and Telemachus are 
welcomed to the place of honour on the hearth, the same on whieh their 
victuals are afterwards prepared. They are here accommodated, 
squatting, there can be little doubt, a la Turque, with rush mats and 
shaggy goat-skins, which were spread on the bare ground, as we are 
informed, for their more honourable reception; and on which, after the 
repast, and the ensuing conversation give place to repose, they are 
stretched for the night, surrounded by the inferior members of the es- 
tablishment. ‘This, we are also told, was considered by Ulysses as 
most excellent entertainment. ‘The following lines will still apply to 
the best accommodation a Greek peasant can offer a stranger, to whom 
he is especially anxious to do honour:— 


* Within the hut the godlike swincherd leads 
His unknown lord ; a carpet thick of reeds 
Upon the earth he strews ; above, the hide 
Of shaggy goat his guest a seat supplied. 
Pleased with his vassal’s hospitable care, 
The king with joy accepts the proffer’d fare.’—Odyss, xiv. 48, 


And on retiring to rest :-— 


* Beside the cottage fire the hero’s bed, 
With sheep and goat skins, warm and soft he spread ; 
In tranquil sleep the king forgets his woes, . 
And by his side four rustic swains repose.’— Odyss. xiv, 518. 
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Telemachus, on his arrival, is welcomed with the same comforts, a rush 
mat and goat-skin, by the side of the hearth.* 

The following affecting description of the careless slovenly habits 
into which the old King Laertes had relapsed, in the retirement of his 
farm, when oppressed with age and grief for the loss of his son, proves 
these manners to have been universal among all but the more refined 
and luxurious classes :— 


* No downy bed supplies his resting-place, 
No costly rugs his lowly pallet grace; 
Abroad, in summer, careless he reclines, 
On the dry leaves among the blooming vines; 
But when rude winter chills the midnight air, 
Within the house for shelter he'll repair ; 
There with his rustic hinds in poor attire, 
He slumbers in the dust beside the fire. —Odyss. xi. 188, seq. 


Another point of resemblance is worthy of remark. Homer, in 
making his heroes rise from their beds in their own more luxurious 
dwellings, seldom fails to describe their toilet, enumerating every 
leading portion of their apparel. In the hut of Eumeus, in a similar 
case, we are only informed that they put on their shoes, an article of 
attire which, as appears from the same passages, it was not customary 
for persons of the rank of Eumzus to wear at all within doors. Thus, 
when Telemachus sends the swineherd to the city, it is said, that 
before setting out ‘he bound his sandals on his feet.’{ ‘This was in 
the middle of the day; and the next morning, when the young hero 
rises early, to proceed himself in the same direction, we are merely 
told that he ‘drew his sandals on his feet, and took his spear in his 
hand.’{ No mention here occurs, as on most other similar occasions, 
of the rest of his clothes ; and naturally enough, for he had slept in 
them, as his worthy host and his domestics were in the habit of doing 
all the year round. But his shoes he had pulled off, according to the 
same custom which now prevails, and doubtless for the same reason. 
The first and only change of raiment with a Greck traveller of the 
present day, on accommodating himself in his night’s quarters, is to 
take off his shoes, or rather slippers, which are laid aside until re- 
quired on resuming his journey. This is in some degree necessary, for 
the more convenient tucking up of the feet under the hams, and to 
prevent the upper garments, in such a posture, from being defiled more 
than necessary by the mud or filth contracted on the road; and the 
foreground of the picture, in such a circle as that above described, 
consists of the ponderous bare toes and heels of the squatters, projecting 
from their woollen socks, or rather gaiters, which are usually in rags, 
and even when entire, are seldom so fashioned as to cover more than 
one half of the foot. The practice was common, in Homer's time, to 
both gods and men. Minerva and Mercury, setting out on their 
journeys from the palace of Olympus, are both described as putting on 
their shoes.§ For the same reason the ancients, in their more civil- 


* Odyss. xvi. 47. t Ibid. xvi. 154. 
t Ibid. xvii. 2. § Ibid. i. 96; v. 44. 
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ized ages, took off their shoes at meals, after the fashion of reclining on 
such occasions became prevalent.* 

The dwellings of the upper class, indeed, in the heroic age, as well 
as their own state of domestic refinement, were on a vastly superior 
scale to that exemplified in the hut of Eumeus. Their palaces, though 
of primitive plan and structure, were commodious, or even splendid. 
They used both beds, chairs,f and tables; and attached the greatest 
importance to regular ablution, and other essential observations of 
personal cleanliness. Still, however, there are some curious points of 
analogy between the internal arrangement and economy of their 
mansions, and of the swineherd’s hut, or the modern khan. The want 
of a proper vent for the smoke in these cottages causes much im- 
portance to be attached to the use of dry firewood; that is, not merely 
well-seasoned, as we should require it, but so completely arid as to be 
on the point of rotting ; and Nicola used to call the khanjees severely 
to account when they failed in providing it. Fuel, when thus pre- 
pared, especially if from the olive or pine stree, emits in fact little or 
no smoke. Hence, in Homer, the marked emphasis laid on the same 
precaution of using perfectly arid fire logs.t Although no mention 
occurs of a chimney in the poet’s description of his hero’s palace halls, 
we shall assume that they had one, similar, probably, to that described 
by Ilerodotus in the residence of the king of Macedon; a hole, 
namely, in the roof, above the hearth, through which the sun shone on 
the floor of the apartment.§ The hearth, as in the modern khan, was 
in the centre of the floor,|| so that the smoke or vapour from the fire 
curled round the roof before it escaped through the aperture. Hence 
we find the epithet smoky, or black with smoke, familiarly applied to 
the roof and joists of the saloon, while the arms hung around the walls 
are described as blackened with smoke.** Hesiod also talks of hanging 
up his rudder for the winter in the smoke.ff In the Odyssey cleft 
wood is also used to give light—a purpose for which, when selected and 
prepared in the mode above described, it is not ill adapted. ‘Three 
tripods, covered with chips of the driest and best-seasoned wood, were 
stationed in different parts of the hall, when the suitors rose to dance. } 
The wood here used was probably olive or daphne, which, with a 
bright flame, emits but little smoke or vapour; yet that little must 
have ranged freely through the apartment before it reached the vent.’— 
Mure, vol. ii. pp. 16—21. 





* Lucian; Herodot. 5; Terent., Heaut.: Act i. 72. 

t Yet in their festivals celebrated out of doors, they seem to have fol- 
lowed the more primitive fashion. At the banquet in honour of Neptune, 
Odyss. iii. 38, Nestor and his court sat upon soft rugs on the sands :— 
Kweotv iy paraxoio tai Papaborg adiyar. 

} Eta Kayxava—ai a wadar—repixnra— Cava. 

§ Herodot, viii. 137. 

|| Hom. Hymn. Ven. 30. Orph. Hymn. Ixxxiv. 

{ aiPaddec. ii 415. Odyss. xxii, 240. 

** Odyss. xvi, 288. tt Op. et. D. 629. 

}] Odyss. xix. 63. 
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We are much struck by the reason which our learned traveller 
discovers for the abstinence from fish during Lent, which the 
Greek church prescribes, while it is allowed to the Roman 


Catholics. 


* Trifling as may be the influence of genuine Christianity on the 
population of this country, whether laity or clergy, yet the supersti- 
tious veneration for the letter of their own church discipline is cer- 
tainly one of the most prominent features of their character. This is 
a consequence no doubt, in part, of the centuries of persecution and 
contempt to which their worship and its ordinances have been exposed, 
and which, by a very natural reaction, tend to attach the minds of 
men the more strongly to habits, of little or no value in themselves, 
and likely, if left unmolested, speedily to become extinct. The clergy, 
certainly a most degraded class, are personally objects of no esteem 
whatever; yet in their spiritual capacity, each village papa or beggarly 
monk is as infallible as the pope in the Vatican. The same man who 
would, without remorse, cut the throat of a passenger for the sake of 
a few dollars, would not dare to spend an obolus of his ill-gotten gain 
during Lent, on any more substantial food than bread, garlic, or 
dried olives. Dispensations from the rigour of this observance, on 
account of health or other reasonable causes, are unusual, and far less 
easily obtained than in the Roman church; and instances are not un- 
common of delieate persons sacrificing their lives to this absurd article 
of their religious discipline. ven fish, which with the Catholies is 
exempted from the general interdict against animal food, is here little 
less strictly forbidden than beef or mutton. 

* Herein may also perhaps be discovered a remnant of ancient man- 
ners. ‘The partiality of the Greeks, during their best ages, for fish as 
an article of subsistence, is evinced by the whole tenour of that portion 
of their extant literature which bears allusion to their domestic habits; 
and several kinds of fish bore the palm among the ancient epicures 
over every other class of delicacy. In these maritime countries it was 
also as common, as it was a popular food, and seems to have been to 
the population at large very much what butcher meat is to us. Hence 
it was, as we learn from the most profound gastronome of antiquity,* 
that the term opson, or opsarion—literally, any species of seasoning to 
the bread or vegetables that formed the ordinary diet of the middle 
and lower class, and which, with the ancient epic writers, signifies 
flesh meat—came, in the familiar usage of later times, to be exclusively 
applied to fish. It was, therefore, the more natural that the Grecks, 
in establishing their rules of fasting, should class this article of dict, 
like animal food, under the head of luxuries or solids, rather than of 
abstemious living.’ —Zbid. p. 240, 241. 


We are concerned at being unable to appropriate more of these 
curious illustrations with which Mr. Mure’s book abounds, and 
which form its distinguishing characteristic. As such we have 


* Athen. lib. vii. c. i. § 4, conf. Aristoph. Equit. 649, 816, &c. 
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confined our notice to them, But the work is. by no means 
without other merits. It has a fair proportion of well-told ad- 
venture and incident, and some graphic descriptions of things 
and people. The descriptions of sites and monuments are re- 
markably clear; and here and there the reader lights upon a 
disquisition on ancient history, art, or literature, or on ‘the 
reasons of things,’ which is never dull, often informing, and 
always bears that unmistakeable stamp which only the reflective 
and educated mind can impart to the objects of its notice. We 
do not often meet with volumes more full of matter. 





Art. U1. Ueber das Geschicht-liche in Niebelungslied. (On the Histo- 
rical Point of the Niebelungs Song.) By Gottlii A new 
edition. Rudalstadt. 1838. 


r 
1g. 


‘Tis epic poem forms the earliest monument of German national 
literature, and evinces great and vivid imaginative powers. ‘The 
name is derived from an ancient and powerful Burgundian tribe, 
whose tragical fate is related in the poem as being caused by 
the passion of two princely couples, the one Siegfried, son of 
King Sigismund, of Sauten, on the Rhine, and Chriemhild, sister 
to Giinther, King of Burgundy ; the other Giinther, and Brun- 
hildis, a heroine of the fabulous North, who is resolved to yield 
her hand only to him who vanquishes her in single combat. 
Siegfried loves Chriemhild, and his love is returned; but her 
brother Giinther gives his consent to their union only on the con- 
dition that Siegfried should assist him in vanquishing Brunhildis, 
of whom he is enamoured. Siegfried effects the victory by means 
of his magic cap, which renders him invisible, and wrests from 
the heroine her ring and girdle, the talisman of her strength, and 
yields her to his friend Giinther. ‘This forms the first part of the 
poem. 

The Niebelungen klage (lament) begins with the revengeful 
feelings of Brunhildis, when she discovers her ring and girdle, as 
trophies, in the hands of Siegfried, whom she causes to be 
assassinated by Hagen of 'Torenge, with the privity of Giinther. 
Siegfried’s wife, Chriemhild, then plans a revenge upon the 
whole tribe, gives her hand to a heathen, Etzel, (Attila!) King of 
the Huns, whe invites the whole of the Burgundian tribe to his 
court, when a dreadful conflict ensues, which ends in the anni- 
hilation of both parties, with the exception of Hagen and Giin- 
ther, who are taken prisoners by Dietrich, of Bern, and put to 
death by the hands of Chriemhild herself. Titi 
The metrical form of the poem is the strophe of four iambic 
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and trochaic lines in rhymed couplets, and admitting of the chief 
accent being put in six different places, also with spondaic, 
anapestic, and dactylic rhythm of a female czsura in the middle. 
The scene is laid on - are and the frontiers of Austria and 
Hungary, about 430, . 

Let us now try to eaiaiiie critically, the origin of the poem, 
and the facts related in it. 

The saying of the Niebelungen, of Sieg fried and Chriem/ild is 
one of the earliest traditions of the Teutonic stock, originating 
in the East, and recast in various forms ever since the creat 
emigration of nations. Some of the leading features, however, 
belong to the earliest history of the human race, in which we 
easily recognise the fables of Jason, Perseus, Rustan, and even 
Tristan. The Niebelungen will therefore always remain tl: 
erand monument of the earliest national literature among the 
Germans. 

In one of the oldest Edda-lays and Sagas of the North, the 
Epos of Niebelungen is still tinetured with mythological colours, 
by giving to the heroes a superhuman origin, aud allowing thie 
direet interference of the gods in their adventures, in the same 
manner as in the Homeric Epos. The prosaic recast of those 
lays in the Volsunga Saga contains the first part of the tradition 
of Ragnar Lodbrock (about 750), the son-in-law of Siegfried. 
Nornagest, a Seald and favourite of the Nornas (the Fates in the 
Northern mvthology ), related in song, at the age of three hundred 
vears, to Olat ‘Trygevason, King of Norway (d. 1000), the ad- 
ventures of Siegtried and the Niebelungen, | of which he was an 
eye-witness. Olaf, the saint (d. 1030), successor of ‘Tryggvason, 
had a lay composed by the Seald (poet) Torfin, of Siegfried’s 
fight w ith the Dr agon, taken from a picture. A similar poem on 
the same subject was composed by the famous Seald, Thidols, at 
the order of Herald Hardradi (d.'1066), King of Norway, both of 
which poems are still extant, and prove the remote ave of the 
simple Edda-lays. These latter, together with their mytholo- 
wies, have been preserved in Iceland ‘by the early colonization ot 
the Norwegians, where they had preserved their ancient liberty, 
gods, constitution, laws, manners, language, lays, traditions, and 
history, until civilization, the result of their embrac ‘ing Christianity 
in the year 1000, had taught them to record those. ancient mo- 
numents more in remembrance of ancestrial ignorance than 
greatness, 

National songs, concerning the exploits of Siegfried and 
the Niebeluugen, (with the omission of the mythological allu- 
sions,) were still current among the people in Denmark as late as 
the seventeenth century, while in Iceland they are still sung and 
even danced to, at nuptial festivals. 
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About the middle of the thirteenth century, these heroic tra- 
ditions intermixed with the Saxon and other Northern German 
lays of more recent date appeared in the great prosaic Wilkina 
and Niflunga Saga, as may be seen trom the song composed by a 
Saxon singer about 1130, wherein he conveys an analogous warn 
ing to Anud, Duke ot Sleswig, by the recital of the treacherous 
invitation given by Chriemhild to her brothers. 

In Germany, only the history of Siegfried has retained the 
stamp of a national character, though remoulded in various pro- 


saic forms. ‘There are still manuscript extracts and fragments of 
the original songs of the Mebelungen, forming the second part of 


the history of Siegfried, the revenge of his death by Chriemhild. 
The heroes of these songs were already current in the mouths 


of the people and their poets at the time of the emigration of 


those nations whose historical adventures became linked with 
those early and fabulous records, first in the case of the 
famous King of the Huns, called the scourge of God, and after- 
wards in the downfall of the Burgundian dynasty, represented in 
that of the Niebelungen. At the court of Aétila, two singers (in 
imitation of MVerbel and Schwemmel, in the lay of the Niebe- 
lungen) are said to have sung the deeds of the king and his 
heroes at the royal table, where the chiefs of the Huns, Goths, 
and other German tribes were assembled. ‘Thus the original 
features of the tradition were kept alive even amidst the changed 
condition and civilization of the German tribes, after they had 
settled on Roman territory. 

Charlemagne, the earliest powerful Christian king, was the first 
who caused a collection to be made of those old German lays, which 
his son, Louis the Pious, was averse from reading, and which 
were quoted, as authority, by Zadko, Archbishop of Rheims, in 885, 
against the pretensions of King Armalf. The last lays collected by 
Charlemagne may be considered as a scanty fragment of the old 
northern Saga of the far-travelled earl (Farl). ‘The still existing 
fragment of the lay of 7/ildebrand, in alliteration verses, and in 
connexion with that of the Niebelungen, may serve as a specimen 
of the Carolingian collection, which was no doubt similar to that 
of the Edda-lays. 

As Charlemagne, in his expedition against the Avari, had re- 
newed (but in an inverse ratio) the emigration of nations up the 
Rhine and down the Danube, as far as the Leita, in like manner, 
subsequently have the heroes under the Saxon emperors, and 
more especially under Otto the Great, brought about the same 
event by their victory, in 955, over the Ugri (Ilungarians), who 
have been ever since excluded from Germany, — Even History is 
apt to confound the Uyri and the Avari with the ancient LZuns, 
Whose savage disposition was the only resembling feature among 
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them, while the similarity of events and heroic deeds has ere atly 
contributed to reedil from oblivion the advantages of the ancient 
Niebelungen, and interweave some of the partic cul ars in the pass- 
ing events of the more modern heroic race of Saxony. The 
poem usu: lly annexed to the lay of the Niebelungen, and treat- 
ing of their death, burial, and the sending home of thei ‘Ir Weapons, 
isan elegy, in which we are told that the then Bishop Pilgerin, of 
Passau (cd. 991),-had it from the accounts given by Se hwemmel, 
and other oral reports of eye-witnesses, that the battle of the 
Niebelungen took place in. Hungary, ‘the greatest event that 
ever happened in history, and of which old and young are sing- 
ing,’ and which event the said bishop caused to he written down 
by his seeretary (chancellor), Aonrad, in honour of his ne phews, 
the fallen kings of Burgundy. 

This work of Bishop P ilove Tin W: as composed 1 in Latin, (as were, 
in fact, all similar works at that time, and more especially the 
Kpos,) and is closely connected with that of the Niebelungen, 
treating of the e ‘xploitsof Walther wider Attila, against the heroes otf 
Worms, and composed by the monk Eckhard I. of St. Gall (d. 973) 
in Latin hexameter. ‘This last poem has been remoulded in the 
eleventh century by the monks of the cloister Novalese, at Mount 
Cenis, into a lewe nd from the time of Charlem: whe, and in the 
thirteenth century by Bishop Boguphal, of Posen (d. 1253), into 
a polish tradition, all in Latin. 

The Niebelungs-lay was thus not only a sort of historical peg, 
on which valiant deeds of all ages were attached, but may even 
be considered as the means whic h spurred on the noble race: 
of Germany to those chivalric perfor mances for which the 
middle ages are so ce ‘lebrate d, especki ally under the Hohen- 
stautlen, when a more extended intercourse had begun with the 
Roman and Eastern nations, and the first impulse was given to 
Christian chivalry. It was also under the latter dyn: isty that 
the Niebelungs-song received the true and genuine stamp of 
German poetry, by the genius of the noble and excellent min- 
strel, Volker, at once a valiant knight and a great poet. 

rom that time the Niebelungen has become. the eenuine 
national Epos of Germany. The original tradition has first 
undergone various alter: ations, additions, and a more polished 
recast in 1228, testifying the good taste and cultivated mind of 
the age, while, until the sixteenth century, none of the tran- 
scribe dd copies are free from emendations and alterations of some 
sort or other. Notwithstanding the many MSS. of that poem, 
(there are cighteen as tar hack as the thirteenth century.) 
the work has never been popular enough to exc ite the interest 
of the masses, and its perusal has In consequence always been 
confined to a small circle of select minds who never ceased 
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to possess themselves of elegant MS. copies, and even caused 
them to be made on purpose, despite the facilities afforded 
by the press. Even the Empe ror Maximilian I. caused an elegant 
transe ription to be made of the Niebelungen (in 1517), and had 
it deposited in his library at Ambras, in Tyrol. Until the middle 


of the last century, however, nothing definitive was known of 


that poem, save a few unsatistae tory accounts given by the 
Austrian and Bavarian historians: and it was only in 1757 that 
Bodmer first discovered it, and published from a MS. a reeast 
of the last part of the Niebelungen and the annexed elegy, 
which C hristopher Miiller, of Be lin, re-edited in 1782, addine, 
at the same time, to it the first part, though he did not say from 
what MS. The great historian, John von Miiller, characterized 
the Epos as containing the greatest exploits of the German na- 
tion; so did Goethe, who read it in 1807, before a select circle, 
fron a MS., to inspire the young generation with patriotic en- 
thusiasm at the time when the modern French Attila held nurope 
in servile subjection, From 1816, the poem has appeared from 
the press in various forms, both prose and verse, and has drawn 
the attention of the artist and the scientific historian, 

With regard to the pictorial illustrations of the Niebelungen, 
there has been no lack of traditional ones. According to the Ed- 


da-sones, even Chriemhild had worked In tape stry the battle of 


Siegmund (father of Siegfried), and Brunhild, Sicefried’s fierlit 
with the Dr: agon, While Olaf the Saint, King of Norw: Ly (as we 
have mentioned above), had had a poem ‘composed from that 
illustration. As late as 1690, several representations of that fight 
were still seen in the public institutions at Worms. In the 
Nic belunge *n itself, the beautiful figure of Siegfried is frequently 
spoken of, and reference is made to his picture on pare ‘hment. 
Such, in a diminutive style, are seen in the painted initials of the 
MS. of St. Gall. Of late years, Count Racjynski has amply and 
classically illustrated that Epos in the second part of his ‘ Llis- 
torical Art of Modern Germany.’ 
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Art. IV. 1. Histoire de la Réformation du Seiziéme Siecle. Par 
J. H. he D' Aubigné. Tome II. LIT. Paris : Didot. 


2. History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, in G rermany, 
Switzerland, $c. By J. HW. Merle D’Aubigné. 8yo, Vols 
II. LI. London: Walther, 1840, 1541. 


3. D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth “page. 
Translated from the French by Walter K. Kelly, Esq., BLA. ( 
Trinity College, Dublin. Parts I. 1. 111. ~=London: Whittiker 
and Co., 1841, 1842. (Popular Library Edition of Modery 
Authors. ) 


4. History of the Reformation in the Siateenth Century. Py 3. VW. 
Merle D’ Aubigné. Translated by David Dundas Seott, Esq. 
With Notes from the Netherlands Edition of the Rey. J. J. Le Roy. 
of the Duteh Reformed Church. Hllustrated with Portraits. 
Parts L—XIL. Svo. Glasgow and Edinburgh: Blackie and Son. 


“ 
‘~ 


Ir was once said, in reference to the numerous English versions 
of Goethe’s Faust, that authors seemed ¢ as intent upon transl: ating 
that work as if their salvation depended on it.* ‘The now cele- 
brated work of M. D’Aubigné has found translators almost, if 
not quite, as numerous. No less than three distinct versions are 
already before the public, and competing for its favour ; and how 
many more there may be, no mere mortal wisdom can presume 
to predict. If so many translations constitute a strong presump- 
tion of the excellence of the original, they prove as strongly 
either the enterprise or the folly of our publishers and authors. 

Before proceeding to canvass ‘the merits of M.D’ Aubigné’s new 
volumes, we cannot refrain from saying a few words on the character 
of the three translations. We deem ourselves bound to do this, 
in justice to the first able translation, the author of which has, 
in our opinion, equitable reason to complain of the hot compe- 
tition to which his successors have subjected him. ‘Ile has 
laboured, and they have entered into his labour.’— But lest this 
charge should appear to imply more than we intend by it, we 
will explain ourselves at full length. 

That any man, or any number of men, five hundred if they 
please, have a legal right to translate M. D’Aubigné’s work into 
English, there can be no doubt. But we very much doubt, 
whether, when a man has, with much personal labour, and at his 
own proper risk, created an interest in a foreign work, and in fact 
made a market for it, any other man has a moral right to step in 
and avail himself of that public interest which, perhaps, his own 
attempt would not have secured, or which he did not excite, 
undersell his brother of the quill, before the experiment “hich i is 


* British and Foreigu Review, 1835. 
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to decide whether he shall reap a fair remuneration of his labour 
and enterprize or not has been fairly made. 

It must be a strong reason, according to our notions, which can 
reconcile such a proceeding to equity. Such a reason may be 
furnished when it can be shown either that the first translation is 
grossly inaccurate, or that it is extravagantly dear, so that another 
version equally good—not one which would be dear at any price 
—might be fairly offered to the public at a much less cost ; or, 
lastly, that the second translation possesses new and valuable 
matter, or other claims to attention, of which the first is destitute. 
This last reason applies to a considerable extent, at least, to the 


Scotch edition, mentioned as the third in the list at the head of 


this article. Mr. Kelly’s is destitute of any such justification ; 
and to superior intrinsic excellence it assuredly cannot make any 
pretension. 

To us, it always appears a pity when several different transla- 
tions of the same foreign work are simultaneously offered to the 
public. First, because the treasures of foreign literature, which 
are still locked up in an unknown tongue, are amply suflicient to 
employ the very moderate capital and industry which either pub- 


lishers or authors are disposed to expend on this department of 


letters, without any necessity for collision of interests ; while 
the public would assuredly be a gainer by the uniform adoption 
of fair play. Instead of three or four different translations of the 
sume work, we should, in all probability, have almost as many 
different works. Sometimes, indeed, a little clashing cannot be 
avoided, as where two authors, ignorant of each other’s intention, 
have fixed on the same work, and have made considerable pro- 
eress towards its completion before the design of either is 
known to the other. But this cannot apply to the deliberate 
perpesstion of new translations after one is already in the field. 
u this case nothing but one or other of the reasons already as- 
signed will, in our judgment, justify such a proceeding. 

We are perfectly aware, of course, that this is a matter, the 
adjustment of which it is equally impossible and undesirable should 
be dependent on anything but the good feeling of the publishing 
community itself. As already said, it is not a question of law 
but of equity. Nor are we without hope that, as honesty 1s the 
best policy, so publishers and translators will, in time, see that 
they gain more in the long run, by a respectful regard to each 
other’s interests, than by reckless and desperate competition. 

If some bookseller or author of singular patriotism should say, 
‘But is it not intolerable that the public should be compelled to 
buy books dear when they might have them cheap? we reply, 
first, if you are actuated solely or chiefly by regard to the public, 
you are the first author or bookseller that ever was so actuated ; 
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and even if it be so, the less you say about it the better, for no 
one will believe you. Secondly, that this reason for a second 
version, is, as we have already said, a good one, if the first be 
inordinately dear, and its : author be unwilling to publish a cheaper 
edition. We think, however, that in equity, he ought to be ap- 
plied to, to know whether he be willing to do this: if not, we 
should certainly hold any publisher blameless who published 
another. We know not whether this was done in the case of the 
first translator of M. D’Aubigneé’s work. If so, our objections, 
of course, are at an end, so far as he is concerned. We are per- 
fectly aware that we are here propounding maxims of trade which 
would sound very odd in the great book-marts, but that shall not 
deter us from discharging what we think our duty. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add, that we are personally unacquainted with 
any of the translators of M. D’Aubigne, and that we have spoken 
only what our judgment and feeling prompted as to what is due 
in all fairness to enterprise and industry, as well as expedient for 
the interests of literature. 
Of the three translations before us, we prefer the earliest. 
It is not at all times literal — to please us. It is, however, 
almost uniformly spirited and elegant; and it may be said, per- 
haps, that if the sense be truly rendered, spirit and elegance are 
of much more importance than literality. This we, of course, 
admit ; nor are we pleading for such a servile adherence to the 
original as would exclude those qualities. All that we mean is, 
that where equal spirit and elegance may be attained by a close 
translation, a close translation is far pre ferable to a free one. It is 
more truly a translation ; it gives a more faithful picture of the 
original; it enables us better to comprehend the mind and spirit 
of the author. ‘The great problem in translation is to determine 
how these different claims may be best reconciled, so as to secure 
the greatest possible degree of closeness in the translation with 
the requisite degree of ease and freedom, and the due preservation 
of the idioms of the language which is selected as the vehicle of 
interpre tation. Now, elegant and spirited as the first translation 
is, andaccurate too, so far as the meaning goes, we think that there 
has often been an unnecessary deviation from the letter of the 
original, where a literal translation would have been just as elegant 
and easy. Mr. Kelly’s translation is far less elegant, but is cer- 
tainly more literal; marred however by many minute inaccuracies, 
which, considering that he had the earlier translation before him, 
must be accounted perfectly unpardonable. But it is not without 
considerable merit, and must assuredly be adjudged a cheap 
pennyworth. ‘To the subject of its inaccuracies we shall return 
presently. Mr. Scott’s translation is less elegant than the first, 
though nearly as literal as the second; the sense, however, Is 
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accurately preserved, though in many sentences with a degree of 
amplification which almost turns the translator into the para- 
phrast. ‘Take, for example, the two opening sentences, ‘ Le 
monde affaibli chancelait sur ses bases quand le christianisme 
parut. Les religions nationales, qui avaient suffi aux péres, ne 
satisfaisaient plus les enfants. La nouvelle génération ne pouvait 
plus se caser dans les anciennes formes.’ ‘These sentences may 
be translated with almost equal elegance and literality thus: 
‘The enfeebled world was tottering on its foundations when 
Christianity appeared. ‘The national religions which had sufticed 
for the fathers, no longer satisfied the children... The new gene- 
ration could no longer adapt itself to the ancient forms.’ Mr. 
Scott adds to the first sentence three needless words, mere ex- 
pletives, and then impairs the vivacity of the two next, by fusing 
them into one. ‘Thus: ‘The enfeebled world was tottering on 
its foundations when Christianity appeared upon the scene. It 
found the then existing generation dissatisfied with national re- 
ligions which had contented its sires, and struggling to disengage 
itself from forms which had become irksome to it. Vet we are tree 
to acknowledge that we have observed far less of this cireumlo- 
cution and redundancy in subsequent portions of the work, 
although we have still to complain that the antithetical force of 
many of the concise sentences of the original is impaired by what 
we cannot but think the injudicious practice of breaking them 
up, changing the construction, and throwing them into one 
period, 

It will be seen that we hold all the translations to possess con- 
siderable merit, although, upon the whole, we decidedly prefer 
the first and third, and of these last, award the palm to the 
former. In order to allow our readers some means of judging 
of the justice of our remarks, we will give a brief paragraph, 
taken at random from the original, and append to it the re- 
spective translations. Speaking of the effects of the ‘Indul- 
gences,’ M, 1)’ Aubigné remarks — 


‘La doctrine et le débit des indulgences provoquaient puissamment 
au mal un peuple ignorant. I] est vrai que, selon Peglise, les indul- 
gences ne pouvaient ¢tre utiles qu’a ceux qui promettuent de se 
corriger et qui tenaient leur parole. Mais qu'attendres (une doctrine 
inventée en vue du profit qu’on espérait en retirer. Les vendeurs 
Vinduleences étaient naturellement téntes afin de mieux deébiter leur 
marchandise, de présenter la chose au peuple de la manicre la plus 
propre a Vattirer et 4 le seduire. Les savants eux memes ne compre- 
naient pas trop cette doctrine. Tout ce que la multitude y voyait, 
c'est que les indulgences permettaient de pécher ; et les marchands we 
s’empressaient pas de dissiper une erreur si favorable & la vente. — Pom. 
prem. p. 69. Genéve. 1838. 
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‘The proclamation and sale of indulgences powerf ully stimulated an 
ignorant people to immorality. It is true that, according to the chure hh, 
they could benefit those only who made and kept a promise of amend- 
ment. But what could be expected from a doctrine invented with 
view to the profit to be gained from it? The vendors of indulvences 
were naturally tempted to further the sale of their merchandise by 
presenting them to the people under the most attractive and seduci ‘ine 
aspect ; even the better instructed did not fully comprehend the 
doctrine in respect to them. All that the multitude saw in them wa- 
a permission to sin; and the sellers were in no haste to remove 


an 
impression so favourable to the sale’—Firsr TransLation. 


‘The doctrine and the sale of indulgences were to an ignorant people 
a vehement provocation to evil. It is true that according to the 
church, indulgences could only prove of use to those who promised to 
amend their lives , and who kept their word. But what was to be hoped 
from a doctrine invented with a view to the profit expected from it ? 
The sellers of indulgences were naturally tempted, for the sake of 
passing off their wares, to present the matter to the people in the most 
attractive and alluring guise. ‘The learned themselves were hardly 
masters of this doctrine. All that the multitude could make of it was, 
that indulgences gave permission to sin ; and the sellers were in no 
haste to refute an error so favourable to their trade, —KELiy’s ‘TRaNs- 
LATION. 


‘An ignorant populace was powerfully stimulated to evil by the 
doctrine and the sale of indulgences ; for albeit it was true that ac- 
cording to the church indulgences could benefit such only as promised 
amendment and kept their word, what could be looked for from a 
doctrine purposely invented with an eye to the money it was to 
produce ? ‘The indulgence-mongers were naturally tempted, the better 
to promote the sale of their wares, to represent the matter to the people 
in the manner best fitted to attract attention and seduce them to buy. 
The learned themselves did not very well comprehend this doctrine ; 
and as for the multitude, all that they saw was, that the indulgence: 
permitted them to sin ; while, as for ‘the vendors, they were by no 


means urgent in dissipating an error so favourable to their trade.’ 
Scorr’s TRANSLATION. 


That Mr. Kelly’s cheap translation has brought D’Aubigne’s 
work within the reach of many readers who others wise might never 
have seen it, must be acknow ledged. That it has also considerable 
merit, we cheerfully admit. Stil, as already intimated, it is dis- 
ficured by many minor inaccuracies, and by some gross blunders, 
which, considering that he had a previous translation at his 
elbow, and that he doubtless did not wholly disdain to consult it 
in difficult cases, are altogether inexcusable. ‘They may, perhaps, 
have resulted from the haste with which the work was got up, and 
that the price offered for the cheap market was not such as to pay for 
a long and close revision. If so, this only proves the inexpediency 
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as well as unfairness of reckless competition. It is quite open 
to any man to undersell his neighbours ‘ goods,’ if that neighbour 
will not sell them equally cheap; but then the ‘goods’ ought to 
be equally genuine; he has no business to put chickory-root in 
his coffee, or sand in his sugar, or water into his tobacco, or sloe- 
leaves into his tea. In part ii, p. 184, we find Mr. Kelly saying 
‘There remained for him,’ &c. ‘ /le had yet,’ &c. instead of 
‘It,’ that is, the Word ;’ so that § Luther’ is absurdly represented 
as reigning in the church, &c. The French ‘ justice’ is perpetually 
translated ‘justice’ instead of ‘righteousness,’ see p. 1993 in 
p. 196, we have ‘ se ipse,’ instead of ‘se ipso,’ in a note; p. 196, 
‘the reform cause’ instead of the § cause of the Reformation.’ The 
misprints in the German are perpetual, seeming to indicate a very 
moderate acquaintance with that language. ‘Thus, page 208, 
‘Schoen’ has a capital, as if it were a noun; the dots over words, 
as ‘ Hiiss’ are sometimes inserted and sometimes omitted; in 
p. 80, we have ‘schelt’ for ‘schilt,’ and p. 81, ‘locherlichen’ for 
‘locherichen,’ &c. In pp. 41, 2, we also find ¢ G¢colampadius’ 
written three times * A¢colampade.’ 

Mr. Scott’s translation may be considered as occupying, in 
some respects, new ground, It contains some additional matter 
in the shape of notes from the Netherlands Edition of the Rev. 
J. J. Le Roy, and is embellished with some excellent portraits. 

Though we cannot form a different opinion of the inexpe- 
diency of publishing so many translations of the same work, or 
of its unfairness to him whose enterprise first occupied the field, 
we shall be happy to find that all the translations have met with 
a sale sufticiently large to repay the industry and justify the 
outlay of the respective authors and publishers. 

We shall now proceed to make a few observations on the recent 
volumes of the work itself. We cite from the first translation. 
No more than two volumes of the original have as yet appeared 
in Mr. Scott’s version. Of the first translation we are happy to 
be able to speak in terms of warm commendation. — It Is faithful, 
spirited, and elegant. Proverbial as is the damage which great 
works sutter in translation, there are, we apprehend, few which 
have lost so little in the process as that now before us. 

M. D’Aubigné has almost all the characteristics necessary to 
constitute a truly great historian. With a fine imagination, he 
conjoins the more solid endowment of a discriminating judgment, 
while he adds to both (rare conjunction !) the faculty for minute 
and laborious investigation of all the voluminous sources of 
history, whether in print or manuscript. With the capacity of 
dry research, and dull drudgery in the collection of his materials, 
he unites an almost unparallelled felicity in selecting Just those 
Which may, with most effect, be introduced into his work; and, 
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in truth, nearly half its charm, more than half its vivacity, is to 
be attributed to the art with which he extracts from familiar letters 
and other documents, single sentences embodying characteristic 
traits, or pungent sayings or amusing anecdotes, and by which the 
subjects of his history are continually exhibited before us to the 
very life; acting and speaking, as it were, for themselves. This 
is an enviable art, and tends more than anything else to obviate 
that monotonous uniformity which too often characterizes the 
page of history, when the historian will persist in telling every- 
thing in his own proper person. Ilowever lively may be his imagi- 
nation, he will, in many cases, never be able to present so vivida 
picture either of characters or events, as when he permits historic 
personages to speak for themselves. Strong as may be his interest 
in the scenes he describes, it can never be $0 strong as was that 
of those who struggled and suffered in them, and their intensity 
and vivacity of expression will be proportionably greater than his. 
In addition to all which, we must recollect that as each person of 
the drama speaks in his own character, we acquire a much more 
clear and discriminating idea of each than we could gain by the 
mere descriptions of the historian. History, as written by authors 
like M. D’Aubigne, differs almost as much from history as it Is 
too generally written, as dramatic from descriptive poetry. 

Nor do our author’s qualifications end here; he is generally as 
capable of taking large and comprehensive views as of entering 
into minute details. Indeed, he not seldom makes the latter 
faculty happily subservient to the former: another great art in 
historic composition. Great general truths and inferences may 
often be sufficiently established, and always best illustrated by 
single well-defined examples, by little characteristic traits, by 
minute though striking anecdotes, in which we may sce, as 1 
were, the whole spirit of a character or of an age embodied, 
condensed, and personified. | 

To all that we have said, we must add that M. D’Aubigne 1s 
characterized by a style on the whole very lucid and perspicuous, 
as well as spirited ; and to crown the whole, is animated through- 
out by a delightfal spirit of devotion, and an ardent yet not 
bigoted attachment to the imperishable principles evolved and 
established in the progress of that great revolution to which he 
has so happily dedicated his pen. 

The praise we have bestowed is, we should think, sufficient to 
satisfy even one more athirst for that intoxicating potion than we 
have any reason to believe M. D’Aubigné to be. We should 
hardly be true, however, to that ‘gentle craft, the exercise of 
which has rarely been more eratifying to us than on the present 
occasion, had we not noted a few faults; and as little true to 1, 
if having noted them, we did not name them. If there be any- 
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thing in our author’s work which we should be disposed to con- 
demp, it is an occasional approach—and sometimes more than an 
approach—to that floridity of style, that overdoing, that excess of 
paint which characterizes so large a portion of French literature. 
The authors of that nation, like their women, cannot be content 
without at least touching over and improving the simple red and 
white of nature with their hateful cosmetics. We must needs 
also think that in some cases our author, in order to impart the 
Herodotean charm of circumstantial detail and dramatic effect— 
a charm which, as we have already remarked, he has in general 
secured by perfectly legitimate means, has been led to supplement 
a little the meagre records of history on unimportant points out 
of his own ardent imagination ; to tell us not only that such and 
such things were done, but how they were done, to relate not 
merely the substance of what was said, but what was said, as if 
the ipsissima verba could be found, when in fact they are not 
forthcoming. ‘This fault, however, so far as it may be said to 
exist at all, exists only in matters of unimportant detail. Even 
then it may be urged, that the events and actions so graphically 
narrated, in all probability, took place in the very manner narrated. 
This may be true ; but it is not probability, it is fact, which is 
the object of the historian, and what would therefore be not 
merely the justification, but the highest praise of the poet or the 
novelist is no excuse for the historian. 

Another fault—no inconsiderable one in the eyes of those 
whose taste has been at all formed on the severer models of 
historic composition—is, that there is too little of repose in the 
work. It seems to be produced all at high pressure, and 
though there is great power and great energy, there is rather too 
much wear and tear in the machine, and too much violence and 
irregularity about the movement. Our author seems striving 
rather too much after uniform brilliancy, and will not narrate 
even insignificancies in a sufficiently simple and unlaboured 
manner. Now this we regard as an error in judgment. * It is 
injudicious,’ says Whately, in his Rhetoric, ‘ to attempt to give 
uniform brilliancy to a work.’ It is in fact impossible to accom- 
plish it, even if it were ever desirable; for there are many 
things, the highest grace in the relation of which is unadorned 
simplicity ; it makes them but ridiculous to attempt to give them 
an undue prominence by extracting out of them profound phi- 
losophy, or investing them with the colours of fancy, or lavishing 
upon them the more elaborate graces of language. But, in fact, 
the attempt is injudicious if the object were practicable ; in every 
work, brief intervals of repose, in which ordinary things are said 
ina plain, unadorned manner, are necessary to give the proper 
relish to the reader's enjoyment of those more powerful passages in 
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which the writer worthily rises to the demands of momentous 
events and 1 imposing themes. Where all is so highly coloured, 
the mind of the general reader soon gets accustomed to it, at 
least, ceases to admire so strongly as at first, and enjoys less than 
it would from the alternate excitement and subsidence of strong 
emotion; while others, of higher taste, turn the wearied eye from 
the dazzling brilliance, and “long for some quict spot of sober 
‘green,’ on which it can rest and relieve itself. In the com- 
positions of the pen, as of the pencil, varieties of light and 
shade, of bright and dark, are needful to perfect that picture 
on which the eye can look with still prolonged gaze, and at last 
turn reluct tantly away. 

Notwithstanding these faults of the work, on which we have 
thought it our duty to speak out as freely as about its excellences, 
there are few, very few, which can, upon the whole, be compared 
with it, for extent and accuracy of research, oad all those 
qui shaioa of style and manner which i impress history on the ima- 
gination and the memory. 

To what extent M. D’Aubigneé intends to prosecute the work, 
we know not. We believe that he intends to restrict himself to a 
fourth volume. We hope that neither the weariness which is so 
apt to creep over an author in the composition of a long work, 
nor the pressure of other duties, will prevent his quitting the 
subject till he has given something like completeness to his 
history. Three volumes of goodly bulk have alre racy appe ared, 
and have been translated, and still the Genevan Reformer is only 
just appearing on the stage. ‘The stirring events of the English 
Reformation are yet to pass under review, and though we 
expect to learn less from that than from any other part of the 
work, and to meet with more inaccuracies, (unavoidable to a 
stranger, ) we feel much curiosity to see it. It will be gh 
sant to learn what judgment so intelligent and well-read + 
foreigner may form of that momentous period of our 0 5 
tical annals. 

Twice already has the progress of this work been interrupted 
by heavy domestic afflictions. To these events M. D’Aubigne 
makes a most affecting allusion in the preface to the third volume, 
These severe strokes seem only to have had their right effect, 1 
making him more anxious to serve his great Master, and 10 
redeem, for high purposes, that little space of time, of the un- 
certain duration of which he has had such touching proofs. 
‘ Many causes,’ he says, ‘have combined to postpone the appeat- 
ance of the present volume. Twice has heavy affliction inter- 
rupted the labour of its composition, and gathered my affections 
and my thoughts at the graves of beloved children. "The reflee- 
tion that it was my duty to glorify that adorable Master who was 
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dealing with me by such moving appeals, and at the same time 
ministering to me of his heavenly consolations, could alone inspire 
me with the courage required for its completion.’ 

We have little doubt that the second volume of this work will 
be generally preferred to the third, and it could hardly be other- 
wise. Not that, in the latter, there is any flagging on the part 
of the author; there are no traces of slackening care or diligence, 
or of diminished vivacity. But the second volume contains the 
account of all those events which form the very turning points of 
the Reformation; which, for the breathless, eager interest they 
inspire, have scarcely their parallel in history, and which are of 
such a nature as to be capable of a most graphic and vivid 
presentation. It is this volume which contains the very principal 
parts of the plot, and the stupendous events on which its evo- 
lution depended. It contains the account of the fruitless but 
deeply interesting negotiations of the politic Miltitz—of 'Tetzel’s 
discomfiture—of the Leipsic discussion—of the Papal bull of 
1520—of Luther’s excommunication—of the Drier or Worms, 
and all the stirring events which preceded, attended, and fol- 
lowed it—Luther’s friendly abduction to the Wartburgh—the 
early history of Zwingle, and the first and thrilling scenes of the 
Swiss Reformation. 

Yet is the third volume by no means poor in historic interest, 
although the themes with which it is occupied do not and cannot 
rival those just mentioned. It contains an account of Luther's 
residence in the Wartburgh, and of his mode of life there, 
where he commenced the greatest and most durable of all his 
works, the GERMAN ‘TRANSLATION oF THE Bisie, and where, 
though doing the work of any four ordinary men, he is con- 
tinually bewailing his inactivity and indolence ; it recounts the 
further development of the Reformer’s mind, and his successful 
struggle with some still remaining errors ;_ his attack on ‘Monkery,’ 
with all its abominations; his dispute with the enthusiasts of 
Zwickau; his controversy with Henry the Eighth ; the early 
history of the great enthusiast, Ignatius Loyola; the history of 
Esch, Voes, and Lambert, the proto-martyrs of the Reformation ; 
the touching death of Henry Zutphens ; the disputes which ali- 
enated Luther and Carlstadt, and the stern and bitter contests 
which ensued between them; the proceedings at Spires; the 
fanatical extravagances and tragical fate of Munzer and his as- 
sociates ; Luther's marriage, with all the odd circumstances which 
attended that remarkable event in his personal history ; the Diet 
at Augsburgh; the further history of Zwingle and the Swiss 
Reformation: the controversy between Luther and Erasmus, re- 
specting * Free-will ;’ the long and melancholy strife between the 
German and Swiss Reformers, on the subject of the Lord's 
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Supper; the first stages of the Reformation in France ; the lite 
and doings of Lefevre, and the « early history of Farel and Calvin, 
It will be seen from this brief enumeration of the principal 
topics treated in these important volumes, that Luther and 
Luther’s acts still form the great burden of them. This is 
necessarily the case; up to a certain period, the history of the 
Reformation is but a biography of Luther, just as a history of 
the last great war, though involving the affairs of more than half 
the nations of Europe, is but a biography of Napoleon. And as 
the space given to Luther is necessary, considering his historic 
greatness, so is he personally well w orthy of the prominent posi- 
tion he occupies. The grandeur, the vastness of his mind are 
but now beginning to be ‘properly understood, and to extort their 
due measure of admiration. ‘That greatness will be much under- 
rated by any who judge of it merely by his writings ; for though 
these were better adapted to his immediate purpose of popular 
impression than works abstractedly superior to them would have 
been, though they are instinct in many places with a superhuman 
energy both of thought and expression, and though, considering 
their voluminousness, they indicate great fertility ; it is not In 
them that we must lek for a true linage of Luther's mind; it is 
rather in what he déd,—in his actions and his lite. Of the falla. 
cious view which a mere study of his writings will leave on the 
mind, especially if they be re: 1d with the expectation of finding 
in them what assuredly ought not to be expected there—subtle 
argument or profound: spe .culation— we have a striking proof, as 
we conceive, in the judgment formed by one of the most com- 
petent Jitterateurs of this or of any age.  ¢ Luther's amazing 
influence,’ says he, ‘on the revolutions of his own age and on 
the opinions of mankind seems to have produced, as is not un- 
natural, an exaggerated notion of his intellectual greatness; his 
works are not distinguished by much strength or acute ness, and 
still less by any impressive eloquence. ’ But surely, if aman ex- 
erts ‘an amazing influence on the revolutions of his own age and 
on the opinions of mankind, it is safer to judge of the measure of 
his * intellectual greatness’ by these than by his writings. His 
genius, if eminently prac tical, and willing or necessitate 1, tor the 
sake of a direct and immediate object, to compromise literary fame, 
may not do itself full justice in books; nay, the man may be 
incapable, by the very qualities which fit him for producing 
‘amazing revolutions,’ of attaining the highest literary excellence. 
What then? we must judge of him as ereat or otherwise by what 
he has proved himself in his peculiar provinee, and not out of it. 
It would not be safe to judge of the powers of the Duke of Wel- 
lington from his speec ‘hes in parliament, and it would be mere 
pedantry todoso. It is not from Luther's writings, then, that 
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we must chiefly calculate the true dimensions of his genius, 
though even these looked at in the proper light, read for what 
they may fairly be expected to contain, not for what they cannot 
be expected to contain, afford no unequivocal indications of his 
proper greatness. No one in his senses ever claimed for Luther 
the character of a great philosopher; and to complain that his 
works are not marked by the characteristics of one is, as if one 
should complain that Des Cartes is not very imaginative, and 
that yee 8 does not write like Homer. We must take the 
true gauge of Luther’s intellect, then, from his prodigious influence 
on his own age and on all time. Assuredly no one ever achieved 
such a revolution, or left such indelible traces of himself in all 
succeeding history without possessing intellectual qualifications, 
of the very highest order; although it may be quite true that 
they were not of such a kind as would have placed him beside 
Bacon amongst philosophers, or Milton amongst poets. As little 
could either of these have been a Luther. 

To many of the great Reformer’s signal qualifications for his 
great commission, ample justice has been done. His magnani- 
mous daring, his fearless spirit of investigation, the ease with 
which he threw off long-rooted prejudices and venerable errors, 
the honesty with which he expressed his convictions, the bold- 
ness and promptitude with which he faced great emergencies, the 
indomitable energy of his character, his impassioned eloquence, 
have often been acknowledged; but the very predominance 
of these points in his character has seemed to favour the notion 
that he was fitted only to pull down, but not to build up—to 
destroy, but not to construct; that he was more of a daring and 
reckless innovator than a far-sighted and sagacious reformer. 
Though we are far from denying that Luther’s impetuosity often 
did him better service than he had any right to expect from it, 
that his indomitable obstinacy often carried him through diffi- 
culties which a more cautious temperament would have prevented 
his encountering, we cannot help thinking that there was far 


b 
more of practical sagacity in his composition than he is often 
given credit for; that what some may think a fortunate bold- 
ness, was in most cases not merely boldness, but wisdom, under 
the cireumstances; and that there was ‘ method’ even in his 
‘madness.’ Such is, undoubtedly, the light in which the con- 
duct of the Monk of Wittemberg appears to us in all the more 
critical periods of his great struggle with Rome. Bold as his 
steps were, we cannot, upon the maturest deliberation, deny that 
they seem also just the steps dictated by a true sagacity. Their 
success is at all events presumptive proof of it. Ilis conduct, 
however, when he was called upon to build, as well as to pull 
down—to settle as well as to unsettle—and the gradual, cautious, 


and moderate hand with which he proceeded in the work of 
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innovation, afford a more conclusive proof that he had little in 
common with the reckless innovator. As this ts an aspect of his 
character which has not been sufticiently noticed, and yet which 
ought to be borne in mind, in order to do full justice to it, our 
readers will feel obliged to us for presenting them with the fol- 
lowing judicious and impressive remarks upon it, from M. 
Dp Aubigne’s third volume. ‘The opening paragraphs on the 
singular condition of the church during the four years which im- 
mediately followed the re-announcement of the truth, i in which the 
spirit was returning to the corpse, but had not as yet unclosed 
its eyes or animated its organs, are very beautiful :— 


‘The constitution of the church, its ritual, and its discipline, had 
undergone no alteration. In Saxony, even at Wittemberg, and where- 
ever the new opinions had spread, the papal ceremonies held on their 
accustomed course; the priest before the altar offering the host to Gor 
was believed to effect a mysterious transubstantiation; friars and nuns 
continued to present themselves at the convents to take upon them the 
monastic vows; pastors lived single; religious brotherhoods herded 
together; pilgrimages were undertaken; the faithful suspended their 
votive offerings on the pillars of the chapels; and all the accustomed 
ceremonies, down to the minutest observances, were celebrated as 
before. A voice had been heard in the world, but as yet it was not 
embodied forth in action. The language of the priest accordingly 
presented the most striking contrast with his ministrations. From his 
pulpit he might be heard to thunder against the mass as idolatrous, 
and then he might be seen to come down to the altar, and go serupu- 
lously through the prescribed form of the service. On every side, the 
recently recovered gospel sounded in the midst of the ancient rites 
The officiating priest himself was unconscious of his inconsistency ; and 
the populace, “who listened with avidity to the bold discourses of the 
new preachers, continued devoutly observant of their long established 
customs, as though they were never to abandon them. All things 
continued unchanged at the domestic hearth, and in the social cirele, 
as in the house of God. A new faith was abroad, but new works 
were not yet seen. The vernal sun had risen, but winter still bound 
the earth; neither flower nor leat, nor any sign of vegetation was 

visible. But this aspect of things was deceptive; a vigorous sap was 
secretly circulating beneath the surface, and was about to change the 
face of the world. To this wisely-ordered progress the re formation 
may be indebted for its triumphis. Every revolution should be wrought 
out in men’s minds before it takes the sh: ape of action. ‘The contrast 
we have remarked did not at first fix Luther's attention. — He 
seemed to expect that while men received his writings with enthu- 
siasm, they should continue devout observers of the corruptions those 
writings exposed. One might be tempted to believe that he had 
planned his course beforehand, and was resolved to change the opin- 
ions of men before he ventured to remodel their forms of worship. 
But this would be ascribing to Luther a wisdom, the honour of which 
is due to a higher intelligence. He was the appointed instrument for 
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a purpose he had no power to conceive. At a later period he could 
discern and comprehend these things, but he did not devise or arrange 
them. God led the way: the part assigned to Luther was to follow. 

‘If Luther had begun by external retormation—if he had followed 
up his words by an attempt to abolish monastic vows, the mass, con- 
fession, the prescribed form of worship, assuredly he would have en- 
countered the most formidable resistance. Mankind need time to 
accommodate themselves to great changes. But Luther was not the 
imprudent and daring innovator that some historians* have depicted. 
The people, seeing no change in their daily devotions, followed un- 
doubtingly their new leader, wondering at the assaults directed against 
aman who left unquestioned their mass, their beads, and their con- 
fessor; and disposed to ascribe such enmity to the petty jealousy of 
secret rivals, or to the hard injustice of powerful enemies. And yet 
the opinions that Luther put forth fermented in the minds of men, 
moulded their thoughts, and so undermined the stronghold of preju- 
dice, that it, ere long, fell without being attacked. Such influence is, 
indeed, gradual. Opinions made their silent progress, like the waters 
which trickle behind our rocks, and loosen them from the mountains 
on which they rest; suddenly the hidden operation is revealed, and a 
single day suffices to lay bare the work of years, if not of centuries. 

‘A new era had dawned upon the reformation: already truth was 
recovered in its teaching: heneeforward the teaching of the truth is 
to work truth in the church and in society. ‘The agitation was too 
great to allow of men’s minds remaining at their then point of attain- 
ment. On the general faith in the dogmas so extensively undermined, 
customs had been established which now began to be disregarded, and 
were destined with them to pass away. 

‘ There was a courage and vitality in that age which prevented its 
continuing silent in presence of proved error, ‘The sacraments, public 
worship, the hierarchy, vows, constitutional forms, domestic and public 
life, all were on the eve of undergoing modification. ‘The bark, slowly 
and laboriously constructed, was on the point of being lowered from 
the stocks, and launched on the open sea. It is for us to follow its 
progress through many shoals.’ 


But we must not pause longer over Luther. We pass from 
him with the less regret, that so much has recently appeared 
respecting him in various shapes, and from different writers. 
Our space, too, warns us that it is time to refer to other matters. 

Seileaithem. the friend, the inseparable companion, almost 
the very shade of Luther, is, next to the great Reformer himself, 
perhaps the most attractive of the series of great historic por- 
traits with which our author has favoured us. Strongly con- 
trasted by nature, or at all events marked by far more points of 
dissimilarity than resemblance, it was, nevertheless, this very con- 
trast to which, in all probability, their friendship owed its firm- 
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ness. Ifad Melancthon been less gentle and pliable, the im- 
petuosity of Luther would soon have occasioned a quarrel. Had 
Luther been less vehement and confident, Melancthon, when 
they differed—and they did differ—would scarcely have been 
disposed to yield, and estrangement would probably hav been 
the consequence, As it was, in all important crises, Melancthon 
gave way before the energy of Luther’s will, and sdleewale deed 
the supremacy of his genius; still exerting, however, a certain 
beneficial influence over his more ardent colle: ague, and restrain- 
ing and checking the fiery fury of his career. ‘To this, again, 
Luther would never have submitted from « spirit less eentle or 
generally compliant than that of Melancthon ; while, on the 
other hand, even the timid and patient Melancthon was some- 
times slanent chafed into rebellion under the keen spur of his 
overbearing rider. ‘Tuli servitutem pene deformem,’ says he, 
after Luther’ r’s death; and we heartily wish, for the sake of 
Melancthon’s manliness and candour, that he had either said it 
before, or not said it at all. 

Not only did the contrast between the characters of the two 
men cement their friendship, but it made both far more service- 
able to the common cause than either could have been without the 
other. They supplemented cach other’s defects; the one gave 
whatever the other had not to give. Luther h: id courage, and 
Melancthon prudence. Luther was firm, even to obstinacy ; 
Melancthon cautious, even to timidity. Luther possessed energy 
of will, Melancthon calmness of judgment. And thus they 
brought to their long and close union a very commodious dower 
of opposite excellences, and spent their life together with as 
little jangling and wrangling as could well be expected. 

It may be safely said, that if ever any man was formed by 
nature for the quiet enjoyment of f domestic life, it was Melane- 
thon; and that if any one ever coveted wife and children and 
the social fireside, it must have been he. 

Yet, if he loved these things full well, it appears that he loved 
his study and his books still better; and though he was event- 
ually mi ade h: appy in a domestic he arth, it was assuredly against 
his will. His friends were all anxious for his marriage, and as 
friends will do, where they imagine themselves better judges of 
what is for our happiness than we are ourselves, gave him no 
rest till he had consented. They kindly looked out a wile for 
him, courted for him, and made the whole business as easy as 
might be for the phlegmatic and studious bachelor. Their im- 
portunity at length prevailed, though he expressed his consent 
with as rueful an expression of acquiescence and resignation as 
if he had been going to be hanged. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if it must 
be so, | must forego my studies and my pleasures in compliance 
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with the wishes of my friends’ [is only reason for marrying a 
wife, it appears, was just that of the ‘ unjust judge’ for avenging 
the poor w idow, ¢ lest by her continual coming she should w eary 
him.’ Never did Benedict submit to the marri: we yoke with less 
of grace or with so sorrowful a visage. The mystery is, that any 
lady should have been willing to bestow her hand upon so re- 
luctant a bridegroom, or that his friends — have had perse- 
verance enough to drag this prototype of Dominie Sampson 
from his books, and m: ake him happy aoe his will. The fol- 
lowing is D’Aubigne’s account of the alfai air, and we suspect that 
it W lh require much more than the Reformer’s worth and learning, 
and all his gentleness and sweetness of temper, to induce our fair 
readers to pardon him; nor have we any doubt that sas a one 
will declare, with a toss of the head, that if she had been Catha- 
rine Krapp, the reluctance would not have been all on the side 
of the Reformer. And we must say that she would speak 
reasonably. 

‘Melancthon was twenty-four years of age, and had not taken 
orders. Every house in Wittemberge was open to this young protes- 
sor, so learned, and at the same time so amiable. Fore ign universities, 
Ingolstadt in particular, sought to attract him within their walls. His 
friends at Wittemberg resolyed to retain him among them, by inducing 


him to marry. Althoue h he desired a partner for his dear Philip, 
Luther declared he would not be his adviser in this affair. Others 
took that part upon themselves. The young doctor was a frequent 


visitor at the house of the burgomaster, Krapp, who belonged to an 
ancient family. Krapp had a daughter named Catharine, of a mild 
and amiable character and great sensibility. ©Melancthon’s friends 
urged him to ask her in marriage; but the young scholar was buried 
in his books, and would not hear of anything ‘else. His Greek authors 
and his Testament formed his delight. le met the arguments of his 
friends with other arguments. At leneth his consent was obtained. 
The necessary steps were taken for him = by his friends, and Catharine 
was given to him for a wife. He received her very coldly, and said 
with a sigh, * God has then willed it so! IT must forego my studies 
amd my pleasures in —1 mece with the wishes of my friends.’ Yet 
he was not insensible to Catharine’s merits. ‘ Her character and 
education,’ said he, * are such as I might have desired of God. 
cele 0 Oedc TEKJUUOOLTO. And truly, she is deserving of a better 
husband.’ The match was agreed on during the month of August ; 
the espousals took place on the 25th of September; and at the 
end of November the marriage was celebrated. Old John Luther, 
with his wife and daughter, came to Wittemberg on this oceasion, and 
many learned and distinguished persons attended at the celebration of 
the wedding. The young bride was as remarkable for her warmth of 
affection as the young professor for his coldness of manner. Seah 
The heart of Melancthon was soon won over by the affec- 
tion of his wife. When he had once tasted the sweets of domestic 
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life, he became fully sensible of their value. He was formed, indeed, 
to relish them, and nowhere was he more happy than with his Catha- 
rine and his children, A French traveller having one day found the 
‘master of Germany’ rocking the cradle of his child with one hand, 
and holding a book in the other, started with surprise. But Melane- 
thon, without being disconecerted, explained to him with so much ear- 
nestness the high value of children in the sight of God, that the 
stranger left the house wiser, to use his own words, than he had 
entered it.’ 

The following anecdote of Duke Henry of Freyburg is amusing. 
It serves to show the strange mixture of credulity and unbelief — 
of superstition and a derisive spirit of scepticism which must 
often have entered into the devotion of those times. The scoff 
at the priests with which the duke lays his offering on the altar 
of the saint of Compostella, reminds one of the mocking and 
ironical vein in which the poets of the middle ages often speak 
of the spiritual jugeleries in which they, notwithstanding, de- 
voutly acquiesced. 

‘In the castle of Freyberg resided Duke Henry, brother of Duke 
George. Ilis wile, the Princess of Mecklenburg, had, the preceding 
year, presented him with a son, who was christened Maurice. Duke 
Hlenry united the bluntness and coarse manners of the soldier to s 
passion for the pleasures of the table and the pursuits of dissipation. 
Hle was, withal, pious after the manner of the age in which he lived; 
he had visited the Holy Land, and had also gone on pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. dames at Compostella. THe would often say, * When | 
was at Compostella, I deposited a hundred golden florins on the altar 
of the saint, and I said to him, ‘ O, St. James, it is to gain your 
favour T have made this journey. I make you a present of this money ; 
but if those knaves (the priests) steal it from you, [can’t help it; -o 
take you care of it.” “—Vol. ii. p. 145. 

Both the duke and his duchess were afterwards converted to 
the gospel. 

Some of the most deeply affecting portions of the work are 
those which trace the history and fortunes of the stout Reformer 
of the Swiss. His heroic conduct during the ravages of the 
plague which visited Zurich, and which will remind some of our 
readers of the conduct of the Rev. William Mompesson, the 
pious rector of Eyam, in Derbyshire, during the great plague of 
1666, well deserves a record here. We are further induced to 
ceive it for the sake of inserting those beautiful lines in which, on 
his imagined death-bed, he poured out his soul to God, and which 
have been translated, as we think, with considerable beauty and 
spirit in these pages. 

‘While Zwingle was buried among the stupendous rocks that over- 
hang the headlong torrent of Jamina, he suddenly received intelligence 
that the plague, or the ‘ great death, as it was called, had visited 
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Zurich. This terrible malady broke out in August, on St. Lawrence's 
day, and lasted till Candlemas, sweeping away during that period no 
fewer than 2500 souls. ‘The young people who resided under 
Zwingle’s roof had immediately quitted it, according to the directions 
he had left behind him. ‘The house was deserted, therefore, but it 
was his time to return to it. He set out from Pfeffers in all haste, 
and appeared once more among his flock, which the disease had griev- 
ously thinned. His young brother, Andrew, who would gladly have 
stayed to attend upon him, he sent back at once to Wildhaus, and 
from that moment gave himself up entirely to the victims of that 
dreadful scourge. It was his daily task to testify of Christ and his 
consolations to the sick.’ 


Zwingle was himself at length seized by the plague. M. 
D’Aubigné proceeds :— 

‘ The great preacher of Switzerland was stretched upon a bed, from 
which it was probable he would never rise. He now turned his 
thoughts upon the state of his own soul, and lifted up his eyes to God. 
IIe knew that Christ had given him a sure inheritance, and, pouring 
forth the feelings of his heart in a hymn full of unction and simplicity, 
the sense and the rhythm of which we will endeavour to exhibit, though 
we should fail in the attempt to copy its natural and primitive cast of 
language, he cried out aloud, 


I. If. 
Lo! at my door Yet if to quench 
Gaunt death | spy ; My sun at noon, 
Hear, Lord of life, Be thy behest, 
Thy creature’s cry. Thy will be done. 

II. IV. 
The arm that hung In faith and hope 
Upon the tree, Earth I resign, 
Jesus, uplift, Secure of heaven, 
And rescue me. For I am thine. 


‘As he was slowly recovering, his emotion thus joyfully expressed 
itself’ :— 
I II. 


My father God, Though here delay‘d, 
Behold me whole ! My hour must come ; 
Again on earth Involved, perchance, 
A living soul. In deeper gloom. 

Il. IV. 
Let sin no more It matters not ; 
My heart annoy, Rejoicing yet, 
But fill it, Lord, lll bear my yoke 
With holy joy. To heaven's bright gate. 


Not less spirited is the translation of the stirring lines with 
which the energetic muse of Luther celebrated the death of the 
first martyrs of the Reformation :— 

VOL. XI. 3A 
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I. Il. 
Flung to the heedless winds, Jesus hath now received 
Or on the waters cast, Their latest living breath, 
Their ashes shall be watched, Yet vain is Satan’s boast 
And gathered at the last. Of victory in their death. 
And from that scattered dust, Still, still, though dead, they speak, 
Around us and abroad And trumpet-tongued proclaim 
Shall spring a plenteous seed To many a wakening land, 
Of witnesses for God, The one availing name. 


We must make room for one more extract, though rather a 
long one. It is part of the account of the early history of one 
who, in his own way, has affected the fortunes and destinies of 
mankind almost as powerfully as Luther himself—we mean 
Ignatius Loyola. We present the extract, partly for the deep 
eo one interest which attaches to it, but stil more for the con- 

rast which M. D’Aubigné has so ably instituted between the 
Monk of Manresa and the Monk of Erfurth :— 


‘When the French, who had been received with enthusiasm in 
Pampeluna, proposed to the commandant of the fortress to capitulate, 
‘Let us endure everything,’ boldly exclaimed Inigo, ‘rather than sur- 
render! On this the French began to batter the walls with their 
formidable artillery, and in a short time they attempted to storm it. 
The bravery and exhortations of Inigo gave fresh courage to the 
Spaniards; they drove back the assailants by their arrows, swords, or 
halberds. Inigo led them on. ‘Taking his stand on the ramparts, 
with eyes flaming with rage, the young ‘knight brandished his sword, 
and felled the assailants to the earth. —Sudde nly a ball struck the wall 
just where he stood; a stone, shivered from the ramparts, wounded 
the knight severely in the right leg at the same moment as a ball, 
rebounding from the violence of the shock, broke his lett. Inigo fell 
senseless. ‘The garrison immediately surrendered; and the French, 
admiring the courage of their youthful adversary, bore him in a litter 
to his relatives in the castle of Loyola. In this lordly mansion, from 
which his name was afterwards derived, Inigo had been born of one 
of the most illustrious families of that country eight years after the 
birth of Luther. A painful operation became necessary. In the most 
acute suffering, Inigo tirmly clenched his hands, but uttered no com- 
plaint. Constrained to a repose which he could ill endure, he tound it 
needful to employ in some way his ardent imagination. In the absence 
of the romances which he had been accustomed to devour, they gave 
him the * Life of Christ, and the * Flores Sanctorum.’ ‘The reading 
of these works, in his state of solitude and sickness, produced an ex- 
traordinary effeet upon his mind. ‘The stirring life of tournaments 
and battles, which had oceupied his youth, to the exclusion of eve ry- 
thing beside, seemed as if receding and fading from view, while 
eareer of brighter glory seemed to open before him. ‘The wnat 
labours of the saints, and their heroic patience, were, all of a sudden, 
seen to be far more worthy of praise than all the high deeds of chi- 
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valry. Stretched upon his couch, and still under the effects of fever, 
he indulged in the most conflicting thoughts. The world he was 
planning to renounce, and that life of holy mortitication which he 
contemplated, still appeared before him—the one soliciting by its plea- 
sures, the other by its severities; and fearful was the struggle in his 
conscience between these two opposing worlds. ‘ What,’ thought he, 
‘if I were to act like St. Francis or St. Dominic?’ But the recollection 
of the lady to whom he had pledged his love recurred to his mind. 
‘She is neither countess nor duchess,’ said he to himself, with a kind 
of simple vanity; ‘ she is much more than either. But thoughts like 
these were sure to fill him with distress and impatience, while the 
idea of imitating the example of the saints caused his heart to overflow 
with peace and joy. From this period his resolution was taken. 
Searcely had he risen from his sick bed, when he decided to retire 
from the world. As Luther had done, he once more invited to a repast 
his companions in arms, and then, without divulging his design, set 
out, unattended, for the lonely cells exeavated by the Benedictine 
monks, in the rocks of the mountains of Montserrat. Impelled, not 
by the sense of his sin, or of his need of the grace of God, but by the 
wish to become ‘ knight of the Virgin Mary,’ and to be renowned for 
mortifieations and works, after the example of the army of the saints, 
he confessed for three successive days, gave away his costly attire to + 
mendicant, clothed himself in sackeloth, and girded himself with a 
rope. ‘Then, calling to mind the armed Vigil of Amadis of Gaul, he 
suspended his sword at the shrine of Mary, passed the night in watch- 
ing, in his new and strange costume, and sometimes on his knees, and 
then standing, but ever absorbed in prayer, and with his pilgrim’s 
staff in hand, went through all the devout practices of which the illus- 
trious Amadis had set the example. ‘Thus,’ remarks the Jesuit 
Maffei, one of the biographers of the saint, ‘ while Satan was stirring 
up Martin Luther to rebellion against all laws, divine and human, 
and whilst that heretic stood up at Worms, declaring impious war 
against the apostolie see, Christ, by his heavenly providence, called 
forth this new champion, and, binding him by after-vows to obedience 
to the Roman pontiff, opposed him to the licentiousness and fury of 
heretical perversity.’ 

‘ Loyola, who was still lame in one of his legs, journeyed slowly, by 
secluded and circuitous paths, till he arrived at Manresa. ‘There he 
entered a convent of Dominieans, resolving in this retired spot to five 
himself up to the most rigid penances. Like Luther, he daily went 
from door to door begging his bread. Seven hours he was on his 
knees, and thriee every day did he flagellate himself. Again, at midl- 
night, he was accustomed to rise and pray. He allowed his hair and 
nails to erow, and it would have been hard indeed to recognise in the 
pale and lank visage of the monk of Manresa, the young and brilliant 
knieht of Pampeluna. Yet the moment had arrived when the ideas 
of religion, which hitherto had been to Inigo little more than a form 
of chivalric devotion, were to reveal themselves to him as having an 
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importance, and exercising a power, of which, till then, he had heen 
entirely unconscious. Suddenly, without anything which might give 
intimation of an approaching change of feeling, the joy he had ¢ xpe- 
rienced left him. In vain did he have recourse to prayer and chant- 
ing psalms; he could not rest. His imagination ceased to present 
nothing but pleasing illusions,—he was alone with his conscience. Ve 
did not know what to make of a state of feeling so new to him; and 
he shuddered as he asked whether God could still be against him, atter 
all the sacrifices he had made. Day and night gloomy terrors disturbed 
him; bitter were the tears he shed, and urgent was his ery for that 
peace which he had lost, but all in vain. He again ran over the long 
confession he had made at Montserrat. ‘ Possibly,’ thought he, ‘ I 
may have forgotten something.’ But that confession did but aggravate 
his distress of heart, for it revived the thought of former transeres- 
sions. He wandered about, melancholy and dejected, his conscience 
accusing him of having all his life done nought but heap sin upon sin; 
and the wretched man, a prey to overwhelming terrors, filled the 
cloisters with the sound of his sighs. Strange thoughts at this crisis 
found access to his heart. Obtaining no relief in the confessional and 
the various ordinances of the church, he began, as Luther had done, 
to doubt their eflicacy. But, instead of turning from man’s works, 
and seeking to the finished work of Christ, he considered whether he 
should not plunge once more into the vanities of the age. His soul 
panted eagerly for that world that he had solemnly renounced; but 
instantly he recoiled, awe struck. And was there at this moment any 
difference between the monk of Mauresa and the monk of Erfurth? 
Doubtless, in secondary points; but their condition of soul was alike. 
Both were deeply sensible of their sins; both sought peace with God, 
and desired to have the assurance of it in their hearts. If another 
Staupitz, with the Bible in his hand, had presented himself at the 
convent of Manresa, perhaps Inigo might have been known to us as 
the Luther of the Peninsula. ‘These two remarkable men of the six- 
teenth century, the founders of two opposing spiritual empires, which, 
tor three centuries, have warred one against the other, were, at this 
period, brothers; and perhaps, if they had been thrown together, 
Luther and Loyola would have rushed into each other’s embrace, and 
mingled their tears and their prayers. But from this moment the two 
monks were to take opposite courses. Inigo, instead of regarding his 
remorse as sent to urge him to the foot of the cross, deluded himself 
with the belief that his inward compunctions were not from God, but 
the mere suggestions of the devil; and he resolved not to think any 
longer of his sins, but to obliterate them for ever from his memory. 

Luther looked to Christ—Loyola did but turn inward on himself.’ 


We shall hail the remaining volume or volumes of this great 
work with the sincerest pleasure. One word to the first transl: itor, 
before we close. We have much wished for a general table of 
contents, or a brief view of the contents of each chapter. It 
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would make the work much more valuable, as a book of refer- 
ence, than it can be in its present state. We trust that this de- 
fect will be remedied in a future edition; and that as it cannot 
be remedied in the present, a copious index will be added to the 
concluding volume. Without this, the permanent value of the 
work will be necessarily much diminished. 





Art. V. Sketches of China, partly during an inland journey of four 
months, between Pekin, Nankin, and Canton; with Notices and 
Observations relative to the present war. By John Francis Davis, 
Esq., F.R.S., &e., late his Majesty’s chief superintendent in China. 


2. The Chinese as they are—Their moral, social, and literary 


character, a new analysis of the language, with suceinet views of 


their principal arts and sciences. By G. 'Tradescant Lay, Esq., 
Naturalist in Beechey’s Expedition. 


Tue authors of these volumes, professing to relate what they saw 
and heard in China, claim a candid audience of all who feel in- 
terested in the economy and destinies of that mighty empire. 
Mr. Davis, known already by an able work on China, resided 
many years at Canton, where he carefully studied the language, 
and had, moreover, the rare advantage of accompanying the last 
British embassy to Peking, during the progress of lad, to and 
from the capital, those observations were made on the towns and 
cities of the interior, and on the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, which constitute the subject matter of these volumes. 
The first is chiefly occupied with the detail of occurrences which 
might have been expected to happen to Europeans, committed, 
as the embassy were, for several months to the hospitality of a 
semi-civilized people, whose unbounded arrogance forbad_ to 
barbarians of the west, whom they designated tribute-bearers to 
his celestial majesty, other than the most contemptuous treat- 
ment. The discussion of the ceremony of the Ko-Tow—thrice 
kneeling, and nine times knocking the forehead on the earth— 
it is useless, we think, to revive; for until proper etiquette be 
conceded by the Chinese to British representatives, negotia« 
tions will, no doubt, be carried on under demonstrations of irre- 
sistible physical foree. Apart from the narration of facts con- 
nected with the embassy, which had all been previously published, 
these volumes contain but few points of general interest. The 
first, interspersed with miscellaneous remarks on the moralities 
and lighter compositions of the Chinese, describes Lord Amherst’s 
progress to Peking; the second relates his return to Canton by 
a different route, concluding with brief notices of the present 
War, its causes and probable consequences ;—subjects which we 
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are surprised to find fail to suggest any important disquisition 
either on the philology, philosophy, or government of China, 
especially as its language, literature, and political affairs, both 
legislative and executive, at this juncture, cannot but be pecu- 
liarly attractive to the reflecting portion of our countrymen. — If, 
however, Mr. Davis’s topics are too restricted, Mr. Lay’s book is 
sufficiently miscellaneous, as the following brief abstract of its 
contents indicates :—* Present aspect of China—causes and con- 
sequences of the as-sideaiia and moral character of the 
Chinese—philosophy, moral and natural—Chinese females— 
religious sects —amusements—habits— occupation—arts—manu- 
factures—new analysis of the language—aborigines of China— 
missionary efforts, religious and medical —circulation of the 
Scriptures—miscellaneous remarks on the people.’ Its arrange- 
ment is also very disorderly ; there is not only a want of affinity 
in successive subjects, but a separate discussion of the same topic 
in different parts of the volume, An example occurs in illustra- 
tion of this remark at page 165, where there is a section of cight 
or ten pages on language, of which nothing more is said until 
the notice of the roots, at page 301. This section has been 
selected as an example for the prominency given to it by our 
author, and because the philosophical accuracy of his * new 
analysis, depending both on the roots and on the mode of 
forming their derivatives, required that its proofs and arguments 
should be discussed consecutively. These and similar irregu- 
larities render it difficult to ascertain the author’s sentiments on 
several points; and impossible in the brief space allotted to this 
review, to do more than unfold his opinions on some general 
topics, as a specimen of the whole. Since the new analysis of 
the language is strongly commended by our author for its origi- 
nality, we shall notice it first ; presuming that he regards it as 
his chief topic. Having adverted to the honour acquired by 
Young and Champollion in the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Mr, Lay thus describes his own position among philologists. * ‘To 
complete the circle of grammatical philosophy, one thing alone 
was required, and that was, an analysis of the Chinese language, 
which is already in such a state of forwardness, that there is no 
doubt of its ultimate completion. Tealth, life, or leisure, may 
not be allowed me to finish the details; but when the plan ts 
drawn, and some of the parts finished, it will not be difficult for 
others who have a longer life before them, and the sunshine of 
a happier temperament to follow up the design.’ From this it 
appears that our author’s position among Chinese literati 1s to 
be similar to that occupied by those celebrated Egyptian scholars. 
The present being an age of novelties, our utmost curiosity was 
excited to know what this new analysis could be; and we were 
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not a little astonished to find that its chief claim to originality 
rests on taking for granted, what ought to be proved, that symbols 
are signs of sounds ; and proceeding formally to prove what no 
Chinese scholar ever disputed, that names are attached to sym- 
bols, so that until our author establishes by sound induction the 
point on which he rears the cruditics of his ‘ new analysis,’ all 
who desire to know anything of Chinese must still adhere to the 
old system, and leave him alone in his glory. His two sections 
treat of the sounds and roots of the language. The former is 
identified with English in the following manner :— 


‘Some of the common terminations in the English tongue are, ment, 
ness, ly, dom, ship, &c. Let us suppose that a person who had a fond- 
ness for odd things should sit down and register all words ending in 
ment under that syllable, and then follow the s same course with ess, ly, 
&e., a dictionary compiled after this fashion would exhibit a strange 
view of our etymology, and one well suited to puzzle and confound the 
learner. But all our words do not end in these syllables; some de- 
vice, therefore, would be necessary to bring the rest under these leads 
of arrangement, which might be this:—Words having me at the be- 
ginning, in the middle, or at the end, might be put under ment; 
words having s in any part of them under xess, ¢ under ly, and de 
under dom. The English language, marshalled after this curious and 
novel plan of lexicography, would look like a heap of crudities well 
litted to puzzle ev eryboly. Now the Chinese and their imitators have 
pursued a course that is strictly analogous to this; it is, therefore, no 
marvel that the derivation of a language so extensive should appear 
paradoxical to all who cast their eyes over it. The two hundred and 
fourteen radicals, as they were called, resemble, in frequency of oc- 
currence and usefulness, the syllables ment, ness, ly, dom, ship, &e., 
and were most un; \eountably regarded as the seg parts of all 
the other characters in the language; which, to humour a system, 
were broken up into fragments, in defiance a very maxim of com- 
mon sense and natural logic. In this lies the error of every attempt 
at classification hitherto made, Dr. Marshman’s not excepted.’ 


‘This quotation contains the germ of our author's system (if the 
word system be not a misnomer); and how any one gifted with 
the powers of ‘common sense and natural logic,’ to say nothing 
of common honesty, could have so mary ellously distorted facts, 
is beyond our conception ; unless, having no personal acquaintance 
with Chinese, he had derived his theory from some one who was 
either as ignorant as himself, or resolved to impose upon him. 
These radicals, so misrepresented by Mr. Lay, are the keys to 
the whole language, and the only accessible medium to the 
lexicon, where both the sound and me aning of every character, 
arranged under one or other of them, are duly registered. Do 
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they, then, stand in the place of elementary sounds? So far 
from it, they have no necessary connexion with any one sound 
in the language, while they are essential to the forms and meaning 
of all its symbols. But what says Mr. Lay ?— 


‘ An essay to prove that the Chinese is identical in its structure 
with all other languages may appear quixotic at the first hearing, but 
ere a quarter of a century has rolled away, it will be a matter of sur- 
prise that any one should have thought otherwise.” Again: ‘ If to 
the want of intellectual reach and acumen in the Chinese we are 
indebted for a system that has rendered a beautiful language an ill- 
assorted mass of jarring elements, we lie under obligations equally 
stringent to those foreigners who have expatiated upon the fairy 
dreams of ideographic writing, they have beguiled themselves and all 
who trust them, for there is no such thing in language as a symbol 
without a sound. Printers and pedants have invented certain signs 
which might pass for samples of ideographic writing ; for instance, in 
the first book of St. Isidore, we see some twenty-five of such marks, but 
they form no part of a language, and for a very capital reason—they 
are neither read nor spoken. A Chinese called a sheep yang betore 
he drew its semblance, or made a sign for it in writing; when he had 
drawn the picture he called it yang. ‘To him and to all who spoke the 
same dialect, it suggested at once both the sound and the idea.”— 
pp. 167, 168. 


All, we apprehend, who are in the habit of reading their bibles, 
admit that interchange of sentiment between intelligent beings 
by sound preceded the communication of thought by writing. 
But it by no means follows, as Mr. Lay asserts, that the Chinese 
‘alled a sheep yang before they wrote it. This assertion might 
have been plausible had their mode of writing exhibited thought 
through the elements of sound, instead of through pictorial 
images, and had yang been exclusively confined to sheep ; but as 
the symbol for sheep is derived from Awae, the horn of a sheep, 
which it was designed to portray; and as yang (while it bears no 
relation to kwae) is the common name of numerous characters 
totally different in form and meaning, of which the following are 
specimens :—to look up with admiration—extensive—calamity— 
discontent—to spread out—a blazing fire—a wide-spreading tree 
—to extol—to sacrifice to the spirit of a wood—the male prin- 
ciple in nature—early knowledge—driven by the wind,—the 
name to each idea (and several others might have been adduced ) 
being yang; we are utterly at a loss to conceive, as our author's 
system supposes, how these various characters could ever have 
naturally suggested the same sound. Nay, despite Mr. Lay's 
contempt for such an opinion, it would, we think, discover far 
less intelligence to approve his system than to understand and 
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digest the one already established. He has selected nineteen 
symbols for the sake of illustration, in the use of which he has 
shown the grossest ignorance of the Chinese language. The 
first combines in its form sheep and house, (yen a cover,) which, 
according to his theory, ought to be joined together and pro- 
nounced yen-yang, before it could bear any analogy to friendship, 
staircase, and similar compound English terms; the sound, how- 
ever, is seang, which, as the reader perceives, has no affinit y with 
either of its composites. It is in violation of all reason to argue, 
as Mr. Lay does, that because two or more symbols are associated 
to form a third—a fact never disputed by scholars—he has proved 
Chinese writing to be phonetic and not ideographic; especially 
as it is an invariable rule, that how numerous soever the com- 
ponent parts of a character may be, its sound undergoes no 
change ; being monosyllabic, and unintluenced by the combina- 
tion, except, perhaps, to receive the name of one of its elements, 
and even this is quite accidental. Mr. Lay’s next example is 
Lhea, * to change, not admitted as a root by native lexicographers, 
who place it in their dictionaries under one of two clements of 
which it consists. 

‘ Hwa, change—with plant it signifies a flower, which is no im- 
proper emblem of change, ‘The flower thereof fadeth away’—* a fading 
flower.’ In a philosophical as well as practical point of view, a flower 
is a good representative of change, since all the several parts, from the 
outer divisions of the cup to the carpels or compartments of the fruit, 
are nothing but leaves in a state of transformation. Whether the 
Chinese, or those from whom they received the elements of their 
science and literature, understood this, I cannot take upon me to say.’ 

Unfortunately for such a theory, this character, so far from 
being one of the original clements of the language, is quite 
modern, having been introduced about the sixth century of 
Aoureera, 1100 years subsequent to the time of Confucius (whose 
Writings are now popular), as a substitute for the more compli- 
cated one anciently used for flower, which has no allusion to 
change. That a flower in oriental metaphors is significant of 
change, every reader of the beautiful and expressive imagery of 
the bible knows ; but what has this to do with Mr. Lay’s theory ? 
If there had been any force in his remark, the Chinese should 
have derived their word ¢ to change’ from a symbol which 
depicts a flower, as many of their abstract terms have beautifully, 
we think, derived their origin; but in this symbol the order is 
reversed ; for flower is composed of the two elements, ‘change’ 
and ‘herb,’ which indicate the ‘nflorescence of the herb, or the 
change produced on a plant in spring; so that ‘ flower’ does not 
represent ‘ change,’ as our author says, mistaking cause for effect, 
but is derived from ‘change,’ whence the abstract term ‘change 
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must, according to Mr. Lay, have existed before a name for the 
commonest of natural objects. Nor let it be forgotten that the 
system of associating ideas, of which thischaracter is an illustration, 

is as old as the symbols themselves; that it has been recognised by 
Chinese philologists from time immemorial, and elucidated by all 
European writers on the language, who have followed the best 
authorities in tracing the origin of the symbols to 214 simple ele- 

ments, under w eI all the charactere—those which have but one 
stroke of the pencil, or fifteen added to the root—are arranged 
in the dictionary according to the number of strokes (exclusive 
of the root) of which they are composed. Mr. Lay’s addition to 
our Chinese literature consists, therefore, in re probating the ex- 
isting system, which is fully adequate to the acquisition of the 
language, and recommending i in its stead something utterly im- 
practicable—except those portions drawn from C hinese scholars 

whom he contemns—so that the truly original parts of the new 
analysis are the musings and imaginings of his own mind, baseless 
as the fabric of a vision. The truth i is, Mr. Lay is almost entirely 
unacquainted, not only with the language, but with all the ab- 
struser points of Chinese philosophy, | re lizion, and literature. He 
has paid far too little attention to any of the subjects of his 
volume, to be able to pronounce a correct judgment, save, 
perhaps, on the avocations and customs of the people in the streets, 
in places of public concourse, and in scenes of popular amuse- 

ment; and even there, when atte mpting to philosophize on what 
he sees, he makes the most egregious blunders. Indeed his 
analysis of Chinese opinions is, in some cases, as remote from 
the truth as a Chinaman’s philosophy of English manners would 
be: only (to Mr, Lay’s honour) his misconceptions display his 
eandour, while Chinese misrepresentations are the result of 
malignity as well as ignorance. 

As the philological speculation of our author seems to have 
arisen out of some impertect notions of the separate offices of a 
radical and a primitive, it may tend to elucidate the subject, if 
we give combined spec imens of both in different characters. ‘The 
sy mbol composed of sze, ‘silk,’ which stands on the lett, and shen, 
‘ good’ on the right ; of which sze is the radical, that is, the simplest 
element to which a character ean be traced, ner ws n, What Dr. 
Marshiman and others have called primitives, is composed of yang, 
‘a sheep, and how, a mouth;’ therefore, on Mr. Lay's 
system—that each character represents the sound—the symbol 
quoted above ought to be pronounced sze-yang-how, but 1 1s 
named she my and means, agreeably to the ideas * good and silk, 
‘to prepare,’ * to put in order, and * to state in writing, pro- 
bably because silk is sometimes used to write upon. The 
same primitive shen, with ¢ flesh’ in the place of * silk’ means 
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‘wood flesh ;’ hence it is used to denote victims offered in sacri- 
fice, because only those of the best quality are allowed to be 
placed on the altar. The symbol, however, is not pronounced 
jow-yang-how, as Mr. Lay’s readers would suppose, but simply 
shen, like the other. Now how sounds, onleatth alike, even to 
the tone of the voice, as these are, should be the medium through 
which these diversified ideas are disper ised, as Mr. Lay, | in effect, 
declares they are, though attached to dissimilar written forms, is 
to us an impenetrable mystery. ‘Truth requires us to state, that 
what is really correct in this scheme has long been known in the 
republic of letters. It is, however, but a feeble reflection of one 
portion of the Chinese system of philology ; for, besides Marsh- 
man’s remarks in his grammar, to which Mr. Lay alludes, there 
is a volume of Morrison’s Dictionary,* containing 13,000 symbols, 
arranged according to the English alphabet, beginning with dn, 
and ending with Yung, for the convenience of those who know 
the names of characters, but are ignorant of or have forgotten 
their meaning. Tach one of these monosyllables, of which there 
are 411, has, on the average, no fewer than thirty written symbols 
attached to it, all of different forms and significations. On a 
careful estimate of the mumber of primitives in this volume to 
5500) characters, it appears to be LOO; that is, 55 characters 
have the same primitive, (we have already explained it,) only 
varied in form and meaning by some additional symbol, as we 
have shown above, which, in many instances, if not the majority, 
is the root. This is sufficiently strong evidence that Mr. Lay is 
not the discoverer of this part of the native system; yet why 
does he never allude to the fact we now publish ? We cannot 
believe it to be disingenuousness; the reason undoubtedly is 
that, as no theoretic disquisition explains the functions of this 
class of characters, and each is made in a smaller form than its 
order at the head of which it stands, our author has misunder- 
stood their purport. But if he had first brought to light the 
Chinese usage of uniting two ideas to represent a third, hitherto 
unrepresente ‘din writing, there would still be an immense number 
of symbols without pi ate rnity. ‘The plan, therefore, on which 
the best native dictionaries proceed to account for the origin of 
= the symbolic forms of the language, consists of six divisions: 
1, de eee of the object; 2, allusion to some property or cir- 
cumstance ; 3, a character, of which part is for sound and part 
for anenlen, that is, two or more simple forms combined, of 
which one gives sound, the other sense; 4, inverted forms to 
originate a new sense, as the symbol for correctness means, when 
reversed in figure, defect; 5, borrowed or arbitrar y characters, that 


* Part LL. vol. le 
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is, what we barbarians of the west should designate words used 
figuratively ; 6, association of ideas, the part adopted by Mr. Lay. 
And as these constitute the sources of the Chinese sy mbols, Mr. 
Lay’s ‘ new analysis’ is really nothing more than a few examples, 
not well shaded from the last of them. What new philological 
light such an effort is to shed on the learned world, the Eastern 
part of which seems, in the view of its author, to have been 
hitherto involved in the grossest darkness on this subject, we 
~annot possibly comprehend. 

But as Mr. Lay visited China to promote the objects of the 
Bible Society, we next advert to some remarks arising out of his 
official duties. The size of the New Testament, the number of 
proper names in the Ist of Mathew, the improper mode in which 
they have been transferred, (for they have not been translated as 
Mr. Lay’s word ‘rendered’ would lead a stranger to SUPpose, ) 
and the inefficiency of the translation, are all, in “his view, serious 
obstacles to the diffusion of the Scriptures in China. But how 
is the truth of these censures established, and what remedy does 
he propose ? 


‘ The greatest difficulty in reference to the New Testament is its 
bulk, two copies being as many as can be carried under the arm at 
one time, which gre atly impedes a quiet method of circulation, and a 
seeking for the fittest opportunities of bestowment. Some method of 
printing must be resorted to hereafter, so that the Seriptures may be 
put into one fourth of the compass they now occupy, for size proves a 
far greater evil than one would have anticipated.’ 


Surely Mr. Lay is not unacquainted with the Serampore 
version of the Scriptures in Chinese, printed with metal types, which 
occupies much less room than the xylographic version of Mor- 
rison and Milne; why then did he not try it? The truth is, 
Morrison’s ‘Testament (8 duodecimo, or 4 octavo volumes) is not 
bulky compared with many Chinese works, which amount to 20, 
30, 60, 100, and even 150 volumes ; and as this, though volu- 
minous, is the native mode of printing, it is ercatly preferred to 
the metallic, which the Chinese themselves tried ‘two or threc 
centuries ago, and then abandoned, as less suitable to their sym- 
bols. Again: 

* Much hindrance in the perusal of the sacred code arises from the 
manner in which proper names are rendered. <A great deal of labo- 
rious diligence was bestowed in endeavouring to imitate their syllables 
by Chinese words, and often with very little success; for who, for 
example, would recognise Gan-te-loo as the representative of Avcpeac. 
Ifad not the inventor of this substitute been so thoroughly imbued 
with the English version instead of the original, he would have chosen 
Gan-le, or An-le, as a far nearer approximation. ‘These names occupy 
a great deal of room, and each syllable has a meaning, so that the 
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rarest jumble of discordant senses often comes together, to the dismay 
and disgust of the reader, who finds it more difficult to make out the 
characters that compose a single proper name than all the rest which 
are employed to convey the meaning. I remember seeing a young 
man of some intelligence looking at the Ist chapter of Matthew; if 
one had thrown him into a thicket of brambles he would have felt more 
pain, but he could not have been more ag «l till I told him that the 
words were most of them proper names."* 


That the first chapter of Mea contains many proper 
names not very euphonic in any language, will, doubtless, be con- 
ceded by Mr. Lay, without attaching blame to the translator of 
the version in which he happens to read them. Why, then, does 
he blame Morrison for their effect in Chinese? For they are 
not translated, as his term ‘* remdered’ would indicate, but re- 
presented by proximate sounds. How his intelligent triend could 
have been § puzzled’ to ascertain that these were proper names, 
is a mystery to us, for this simple reason, that all the names both 
in Morrison and Marshman’s first c hapter of Matthew, and other 
parts of Seri a are distinguished as such by the native mode 
of drawing the pencil down one sidef of such characters as con- 
stitute names of individuals, and all round those which designate 
places. This token to a Chinese scholar, even of the lowest 
form, is equally as decisive as capital letters to an Englishman ; 
and if the indication be wanting in works about to be read by a 
native teacher, he supplies it for his pupil in red ink ; so that in 
Matthew there are facilities equal to those found in native writers 
for detecting proper names; and how such clusters came to be 
stumbled upon as unintelligible, except through sheer ignorance, 
is marvellous indeed. Andrew, which Mr. Lay reads Gan-te-loo, 
is ordinarily pronounced an-tth-loo (an, gan, and gnan, are con- 
vertible sis equally euphonious and near to the original as 
An-le, To transfer foreign names, especially Hebrew and Greek, 
into Chinese, is a difficult task, since syllables must be appro- 
priated to them instead of letters ; and if Mr. Lay had been as 
well informed on matters of biblical criticism and philology as 
the position he assumes suggests that he ought to be, candour 
and approbation would have oc cupied the place of harsh censure. 
The following names in the Chinese New Testament will 
enable the reader to judge of their proximity to the original ; 
Matthew is, in Chinese, Ma-tow st Luke, Loo-kea; Mark, Ma- 
urh-ko; John, Jo-han; Paul, Paulo; Simon, Semun; Judea, 

Joo-te-ah. Many others might be adduced as proofs of the 
suitable manner in which the translator has performed this part 


— 


* Lay, pp. 52, 53. 
t The Chinese write from the top to the bottom of the page in columns. 
t T is the nearest sound to 9, 
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of his labour; while a great number of foreign names transcribed 
into native works, particularly from the northern and western 
boundaries of the empire, of which Mr. Lay has probably never 
heard, together with genuine native names, might be adduced as 
equally offensive to euphony with those which he condemns. 

His remarks on elocution convince us that he is practically 
unacquainted with the system of intonation on which he expa- 
tiates with so much apparent familiarity; for if he had been 
able to express distinctly, in the native manner, the sound of one 
symbol in each of those tones, he could never have confounded 
them with the modulation of a sentence pronounced after the 
manner of the recitative. Speaking of the use of tones in Chinese 
squabbles in the street, he says—* On such occasions, the sus- 
tained modulation, or ping shing, i is greatly in request, since it 
enables the speaker to wind suc ha lone continued blast into the 
auditory porch, that a discharge of monosyllables must have ten- 
fold the effect they would have had if their rear had not been 
covered by such reinforcement.’ An assertion made in gross 
ignorance of the nature and uses of the tones, which are not 
aflixed by the speaker at pleasure to any character, but belong to 
each, as certainly as its syllable ; and, therefore, as the C hinese, 
like other people, select abusive sentences and epithets for 
their meaning, the speaker is compelled to use the appro- 
priate tone, whether it be ping, shang, heu, or jih shing ; for the 
tones were not devised to gratify the ear, but to distinguish 
otherwise undistinguishable ideas when spoken. Similar re marks, 
equally erroneous, “constantly occur. In connexion with so much 
ignorance, we should have been gratified to have observed a 
little more modesty. Ife condemns as absurd the arrangement 
of the syllabic volume of Morrison’s Dictionary, which is con- 
sidered by Chinese scholars, not only as the best part of his own 
work, but superior for its compass to any other lexicon. — It is, 
truth, an admirable abridement of the whole, arrange Ml ace aia 
to the English sounds of ‘the symbols, a great variety of which, 
as we noticed before, have the same sound, and are arr anged 
under one head. «The absurdity of this wailie of arrangement, 

says Mr. Lay, ‘no one can be fully sensible of who has. not sat 
by a Chinese professing to teach the § Mandarin,’ and turned over 
the leaves of his quarto volumes for many a precious half hour 
without being able to find the sound given him by his tutor.’ So 
far from this bei ‘ine the case, we are confident that any one who 
will try the experiment may immediately turn to whatever 
character he m: Ly want in this ‘volume, from the sound given him 
by a native competent to teach the Mandarin, provide “l_ the 
pupil possesses a good ear and common sense. Hlow then did 
Mr. Lay fail so miserably in his attempt? Probably because he 
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sought provincialisms among classical words; as, indeed, is 
almost evident from the sounds he elsewhere transerihaew-he too 
tung yun tuk shu—of the sentence ‘a great many now read the 
books,’ which might have been searched in Morrison ‘ for many 
a precious half hour in yain,’ simply because his sounds be long 
to the Mandarin, and these to the Canton dialect. Suppose a 
foreigner heard a Yorkshireman speaking of ¢ g: ganging through 
a yat, and he were to look in Johnson for their meaning, would 
it be just to blame the English lexicographer for the absence of 
these v ulgarisms, when he only professed to giv e classical English ? 
yet this is precisely Mr. Lay’s mode of treating Morrison, Let 
the i inquirer look in Johnson for the words ‘going through it 
gate, and he will be successful. So if the Chinese student turn 
to the words ‘haouw to tang jin uh shoo’ in Morrison, with the 
proper characters under his eye, he will be gratified with equal 
success. It is painful to us to make these strictures; but the 
sweeping and undeserved censures passed by Mr. Lay on the 
labours of men no longer able to rebut them, leave us no 
alternative, but a criminal indifference to truth and justice or 
a faithful expression of our sentiments. 

Lengthened as this article already is, we cannot forbear ex- 
te nding it a little further, on the all- absorbing Chinese topics of 
the day. 

If we look at the question now forced on the attention of the 
British government, im relation to our national honour, our com- 
merce, the morals of the Chinese, and our reputation for morality 
with them, it will give us definite views of the duty i incumbent 
upon us at this period. . The question itself is complicated, 
inasmuch as pecuniary interests, foreign and native, to an 
enormous extent, are involved in the decisions of the British 
legislature; while the peculiar position of different nations, 

reside nt on a hostile shore pending the adjustment of differences 
between the Ienglish cabinet and the Chinese court, renders the 
process of legislation, in the highest degree, delicate and difficult. 
Respecting ‘the opium traffic, which constitutes the immediate 
occasion of this contest, there is litthke room for difference of 
opinion amongst re flecting and Christian men. We have free ly 
expressed our condemnation of it, and see no reason to alter our 
judgment. It has been a source of unmixed evil to the Chinese, 
and has been carried on in open and insulting violation of the 
rights of an iedlipenilie onlin The position, therefore, in 
which we are placed, is alike disere «ditable to our honour and in- 
jurious to our commerce, one against which both the potas: and 
the Christian should loudly protest. At the same time, we are 
hound to say that the case, as it now exists, is not of so easy 
solution as some philanthropists imagine, nor can we give the 
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Chinese government full credit for sincerity in the plea which 
they put forth, It is a curious moral phenomenon, assuming it 
for a moment to be real, that an empire which has steadily ‘ob- 
structed the entrance of Christianity within its borders to the 
present hour, should yet be engaged in deadly conflict with one 
who has enjoyed it almost 1800 years, on the sole ground of the 
morally deteriorating influences cuanicad by the subjects of that 
Christian power in their traffic with those of the heathen emperor. 
For whatever insincerity there may be in the Chinese government, 
its edicts bring no other charge against the English, nor allege 
any other ground of hostility, than that of inundating their 
country with opium, to the ruin of the health, morals, and pro- 
perty of their people. This is their plea before their own nation, 
whether sincere or not we shall have occasion to notice after- 
wards; at all events, they are convinced of the advantage of 
having such a ground to rest their quarrel upon. ‘The traftic of 
opium is not confined to the individual merchants at Canton or 
Lintin, who have traded with the Chinese, and whom they may 
recognise as the only persons benefited by it. Other parties of 
high authority in the administration of the British Government 
in “India are equally involved in the odious responsibility, To 
proceed at once to the origin of the evil. The East India Com- 
pany, so early as 1773, attempted to carry on the opium trade 
with China; which, however, proceeded: slowly, till the year 
1824, not averaging more, during the interval, than from 3 to5000 
chests annually. Still it had ‘been gradually increasing, and 
sometimes realized an enormous price. *Malw: a, a native province, 
Benares, and Patna, both under the East India Company’s juris- 
diction, who maintain a strict monopoly of it, are the principal 
places in India where the opium exported to China is manutac- 

tured. Notwithstanding the length of time the ir ade had sub- 
sisted, and numerous edicts in prohibition of it, no serious 
hindrance was offered by the Chinese ceases (except once 
in 1819,) until 1820. In the year 1796 the number of chests im- 
ported was about a thousand ; these were annually increased until 
1837-8, when about forty thousand chests were imported from 
India, for which the Chinese paid upwards of twenty-five millions 
of dollars. ‘The highest price for a single chest, weighing from 
125 to 140 pounds, « ever given in India was 4800 Sicea rupees, 

which sold at Penang the same year for 2650 Spanish dollars.” 

Opium, there is reason to believe, was an article of extensive 
traffic in the East before Europeans had direct intercourse with 
India. It was at first only used medicinally, but since then, 
through the efforts of foreigners, the islands of the East Indies, 
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during all periods of European intercourse with them, have been 
supplied with it asa luxury. Java, when occupied by the English, 
some thirty years ago, was the chief island to which foreigners 
resorted for opium. It is deeply humiliating to the British flag, 
that all the vessels now engaged in the trade, whether the pro- 
perty of strangers or our own, sail under E nelish colours. As 
many as twenty-five have been known to be on the C hinese 
coasts at one time, fast-sailing, well-armed vessels, manned chietly 
by Englishmen (though some are foreigners), but all ostensibly 
under British authority. ‘The history of this contraband traffic 
shows that China, at the close of the last century, admitted 
opium among her legal imports as a medicinal drug, subject to a 
duty of about half a dollar a pound; but that a few years after- 
wards, public notice began to be taken of the foreign vessels which 
approached her shores to dispose of it as a luxury. Prohibitions 
were then issued against it, and its traders experienced con- 
siderable annoyance from the authorities, and from Chinese 
pirates, which induced them to ch: ange their pl ice of ae 
from Lark’s Bay to W hampoa ; this occurred in 1794. Inthe yea 
1799 the governor of Canton memorialized the court at Peking 
enact prohibitions against the import of opium, and punish 
offenders ; and in the following year so severe were the edicts of 
the Chinese against it, that the supracargoes at Canton advised the 
court of directors to prevent its exportation either from Bengal 
or inel: and. In the years 1809 and 1815, orders were issued by 
the Chinese to take security of the Hong merchants that all ships 
about to discharge cargo had no opium. Another proclamation 
was issued by the governor, in 1820, against its importation ; yet, 
notwithstanding all the attempts to suppress the traflic, 4000 
chests were imported from Bengal into China that year, besides 
nearly 4000 more from other places s; the odium of the import 
was charged upon the Portuguese, English, and Americans. ‘The 
ships were, however, constrained to le ‘rave Wh: ampoa for Lin-tin, 
and the sales were eflected through the connivance of the 
mandarins, whose ‘eternal fidelity to his sacred majesty,’ was 
proved to be of little force when tested by the potent charm 
of money; nay, there is reason to believe that some of the 
strongest remonstrances sent to Peking against the admission of 
opium, have passed through the hands, and under the feigned 
approbation of those most deeply implicated in the purchase 
and use of it. 

The hostile position we have assumed towards China, and its 
prospective consequences, invest the subject with the deepest 
interest to our own and other countries; for although England, 
justly blamed by her own faithful subjects, may be looked _— 
also with a jealous eye by the autocrat of Russia, the congres 
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of the United States, and the sovereigns of Europe, in the atti- 
tude she bears to China, they all regard her as fighting battles 
from which her neighbours, equally with herself, will derive 
important advantages, Various classes of our countrymen will 
await the event of the war with a solicitude far deeper than any 
interruption of our commerce, during the existence of the East 
India Company’s charter, ever occasioned. We are well aware 
that no consequences of the struggle can justify the causes which 
have led to it. An overruling providence may bring good out 
of evii, but the criminality of the human agent is not thereby 
diminished. It remains in all its odiousness the fit subject for 
reprobation and punishment. Still it becomes us to look for- 
ward, so far as human sagacity can look, in order to ascertain 
the probable results of the measures now in operation, and we 
are free to confess that, from those measures, reprehensible as 
they are, we anticipate ultimate benefit, both to the Chinese 
nation and to our own commerce. 

Its results, it beneficial, cannot be confined to certain privi- 
leged persons, who have the power to exclude whom they please 
from intercourse with that vast mass of human beings whose 
territory extends from the tropics to the confines of ‘Tartary, 
possessed of every variety of climate with its diversified produc- 
tions, intersected with numerous rivers and canals, which form 
a highway of traffic throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire. ‘The trade and commerce cf the British empire may, 
by that means, become indefinitely augmented: the skill and 
industry of her artisans, the zeal and energy of her philanthro- 
pists, the investigations and discoveries of her philosophers, 
and the untiring benevolence of her evangelists, have here a new 
and altogether unprecedented sphere of action. In a merely 
commercial point of view, there can be little doubt that some of 
the principal ports of China will be accessible to the foreign 
merchant, who, if he pleases, may locate himself permanently on 
the soil. Still the inquiry arises, will permission be obtained 
freely to convey a knowledge of the Christian system among the 
natives? No right exists to compel their submission to Chiis- 
tianity by physical force; and therefore, should the Chinese 
government object to the admission of the Christian missionary, 
neither intimidation nor negotiation can secure the object. Our 
government could, at the utmost, only require that its official 
representatives, who, it is presumed, will be placed in different 
ports of importance in China, should be allowed the free exer- 
cise of their own religion; but in a much less restricted sense 
than the members of the Russian embassy are permitted to ob- 
serve the rites of the Greek church in Peking. To this the Chinese 
would not object in theory, who, with other pagans, think more 
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of a professed worshipper of some god than of an atheist. Some 
years ago a British merchant, desirous of introducing a mis- 
sionary | to the King of Siam, at Bankok, without exciting his 
majesty’s suspicion, presented his friend as his own chaplain, 
who was kindly received. Subsequent visits were made, and 
now a permanent mission is established. No doubt, unless 
suitable precautionary measures be adopted, misunderstandings 
between natives and foreigners will often occur, as heretofore, at 
Canton, when seamen without restraint, on a foreign shore, ex- 
posed to numerous temptations among a people whose customs 
and manners totally differ from their own, have committed serious 
disturbances, which may be accounted for, without assigning any 
extraordinary cause, from supercilious contempt on the one side, 
met by cool defiance on the other. 

That the Chinese are singular in all their habits and pursuits no 
one will deny. The existence of theories directly opposed to prac- 
tice are among the most prominent of their peculiarities. Guided 
by no pr inciple but the love of gain, which her moral code degrades 
to the lowest class of vices, China is at once the advocate ‘of the 
purest philanthropy and the slave of the coldest selfishness; she 
eagerly grasps at the profits of foreign commerce, and formally 
stigmatizes its agent as the vilest drudge. This all-absorbing 
Spirit possesses her sons in their pursuits ‘of business, and affords 
a theme of unmitigated rancour in the mouths of her statesmen 
and philosophers ; it creates an influence paramount to every 
other in the daily walks of life, than which none is more depre- 

‘ated in the sanctuary of the priest and the schools of the 
prophets. The distinct features of the Chinese character stand 
out in strong mutual contrast, while they nevertheless form one 
compact whole. Duplicity, arrogance, and crue Ity, modified by 
obsequiousne Ss, plausibility, and professed love of equity, con- 
stitute characteristics of humanity singularly unique, the source 
of which it is not less difficult to ascertain than it is desirable to 
understand. The blending of so many incongruous elements in 
apparent harmony could only have been offe cted by external 
circumstances uniformly pervading the entire people from a 
remote period, attributable in no small degree to the superiority 
of their national and domestic policy, their literature, arts, and 
manufactures, over those of the surrounding countries, but espe- 
cially to the isolated character of their w ritten language. 

China, probably one of the earliest civilized nations after the 
flood, certainly the only one that has retained her greatness to the 
present hour, though conv ulsed by domestic dissensions, and the ob- 
ject of frequent attack to foreign powers, some of whom subverted 
her existing rule and imposed a foreign yoke, has, through those 

varied and mighty convulsions, still preserved her social, literary, 
3B2 
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and political characteristics in their pristine integrity. Accord- 
ing to the dogmas of her sages, which, having prevailed for 
many ages, now hold indisputable sovereignty over the minds of 
the people, her oldest form of government was monarchical, and 
Sandel on the patriarchal system. ‘These points, with others 
in Chinese philology, into which we cannot now enter, strongly 
tend to convince us that the present occupants of the celestial 
empire are an emigrant, not an aboriginal people ; of course we 
mean the bulk of the population, and not the Manchow Tartar 
dynasty, two hundred years old, nor any preceding usurpation. 
Moreover, that when their forefathers emigrated they were ad- 
vanced in civilization may, we think, be inferred from the records 
and descriptions of civil polity familiar to the page of Chinese 
history from its most ancient dates, which would otherwise have 
been replaced by evidences of a barbarous origin, embodying 
manners and customs akin to those of the true child of the forest ; 
unpolished nature, rather than an approximation to modern re- 
finement, founded on traditions of a beautiful country, from which 
their ancestors are said to have come. The antiquity of Chinese 
records, making ample allowance for exaggerated details of 
fabulous chronology, is great, and strongly urges the claims of 
the people both to an early location in their present territory, 
and to considerable acquisitions of knowledge in the first stages 
of political existence. But while Egypt, the source of mental 
elevation to the rest of the world, and the focus in which the 
varied rays of ancient wisdom were concentrated, together with 
many other eminent nations and empires of olden times, have 
been permitted to rise to a certain eminence, only, as it would 
seem, to form the greater catastrophe by their fall; why, it may 
be asked, has China preserved to so late a period in the age ot 
the world her attainments in arts and knowledge, acquired many 
centuries before they were known to the most polished nations 
of Europe ? and why, having neither advanced nor retrograded 
since the period of their acquisition, has she been spared the fate 
of other nations similarly situated? The instability of human 
grandeur, given to change from of old, and the versatility ot 
human nature, left to the operations of its own fickleness, secm 
sufficient to account for the subversion of states and kingdoms 
and empires of the greatest magnificence. What potent spell, 
then, with its deeply fascinating influences, has hitherto bound 
China in iron slumbers? for though indications of arousing have 
at times appeared, she has never thoroughly awoke to break 
asunder the fetters of a crucl and unrelenting despotism. Several 
powerful nations of antiquity may have been singled out by the 
Almighty Ruler as monuments of his justice, simply for their 
opposition to his people and his truth; for example, Egypt, 
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which amidst visible demonstrations of Divine power in its most 
terrific forms, spurned the true wisdom, and sealed her doom. 
The Assyrian empire, though ultimately destroyed for its pride 
and luxury, was spared until it had had repeated warnings of its 
approaching fate from the er of truth and merey. Greece 
and Rome, in later times, lost their pre-eminence in the world, 
after having abused unwonted favours, and evinced a prevailing 
spirit of rebellion against Jehovah. But the Chinese, whether 
regarded as the aborigines of their present country or colonists 
from a more ancient territory, have never beheld so much of the 
pure light of truth as to constitute national responsibility; in 
other words, have never been publicly summoned by the heralds 
of salvation to yield obedience to the mandates of Divine Reve~ 
lation, and therefore are not chargeable with publicly rejecting 
its overtures; wherefore, duly considering the reasons assigned 
for her preservation as an empire, when so many have been 
blotted out from under heaven, such as her wealth, populousness, 
distance from powerful and enterprising kingdoms, we submit 
that appearances indicate her destiny in the eternal councils to 
be em to that of those nations which had enwrapped them- 
selves in atheistical seclusion, and repudiating all other means, 
were at length compelled by the dreadful calamity of war, begun 
in injustice, to open their country to the meliorating influences 
of the gospel. 

In all cases the positive effects of war depend, under God, 
ou the character of the conqueror. Important lessons, there 
can be no doubt, Divine Providence intends to teach one 
pagan nation overcome by another involved in similar moral 
darkness. What those lessons are may require some time to 
develop; but since the fiercest passions of human nature, un- 
mitigated by the smallest affusion of evangelical tincture, are 
brought intodirect collision, the most savage feelings are generated 
in the breast, unheard-of cruelties are perpetrated, and a stand 
often made by one power to the utter extermination of the 
other ; as the Emperor of China’s edict expressed the sentiment 
in reference to the English—* Heaven had decreed that both 
nations should not exist. Indian tribes, the Tartars, the 
Chinese, the Siamese, Cochin-Chinese, Japanese, and other 
petty states and kingdoms of the regions of the further East, 
where civilization prevails to some extent, bear ample testimony 
to the woes of war between pagans of kindred moral sentiments, 
When a heathen prince makes war on a people nominally reli- 
gious, however insensible he may be to superior guidance, it is 
ecnerally as an agent to avenge Jehovah's insulted majesty, and 
the results are most fearful; but when Christian nations, large 
proportions of whom devoutly serve God, have made war on 
pagans, whatever injustice may have characterized its origin 
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(we wish we could exempt our own from this charge), or disas- 
ters marked its incipient stages, the interests of true religion, 
and consequently, moral and civil improvement, have been most 
extensively promoted. The history of China declares her, 
though often conquered, never to have been subdued by a power 
superior to her in civilization ; and yet such has been the influ- 
ence of her overwhelming numbers, her attainments in moral 
and political science, her skill in the arts and embellishments of 
life, that her victors, inferior in all but prowess, have sought 
rather to raise themselves to her standard than to sink her to the 
level of their own barbarism. If, then, we connect the facts of 
the ancient civilization of China, probably of Egyptian origin, 
with her sufferings from internal commotions and external con- 
flicts, we shall be at no loss to account, cither for the progress 
she has made to a certain point in national eminence, or for the 
entire cessation of all improvement beyond a prescribed limit. 
The origin of her acquisitions being from without, the source of 
their obstruction from within, the Divine Being might, on the 
usual principles of his administration, permit this vast empire to 
remain in a consolidated state, until a period should arrive to 
test her disposition towards himself, through the instrumentality 
of a nation which, in human phrase, unintentionally presented 
Christianity for her acceptance. Abhorrent from our minds be 
the thought of sanctioning war, even though the gospel should 
incidentally follow in its train and turn the curse into a blessing. 
Such calamities shift their abode to suit the changing policy of 
states and kingdoms, without reference to the Supreme Disposer 
of events, who, however, when his purposes are accomplished, 
forthwith extinguishes the fiercest flames enkindled by human 
lust and ambition. ‘The secondary causes, designated by short- 
sighted mortals primary ones, which operate in national con- 
flicts, are those for which man alone is responsible. If it were 
attempted to sift to the bottom the quarrel between England and 
China, it would be solved in different ways, according to indi- 
vidual prepossessions. Mr. Davis, whose work stands at the 
head of this article, many years an able servant of the East India 
Company in China, seems to attribute it to the dissolution of 
their charter; hence he remarks, speaking of Lord Ambherst’s 
opposition to the demands of the emperor : — 


‘ The effects, at least, were visible in the rapid increase of our valu- 
able intercourse with Canton, until the destruction in 1834 of a pros- 
perous system of two hundred years standing, entailed those unfortu- 
nate collisions which lately drove the British trade from a port where 
it had long enjoyed an incontestable superiority over that of all other 
nations. It is extremely to be lamented that things should ever have 
been brought to such a pass, and by a sudden wrench; but the die 
being once cast, there never was a better opportunity of trying at 
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least what can be done towards improving our intercourse with 
China.’ 

Dismissing such reasons as the least probable, the true source 
of our present conflict is, we ap ywrehend, much more likely to be 
found in the representation of British interests in China for so 
long a period by a body of merchants, than in the change of 
representative power effected at the sudden dissolution of those 
vested rights; especially as mercantile interests are regarded by 
the Chinese with supreme contempt, and all our national efforts 
with them have been to procure wealth, which they stigmatize 
as a pursuit followed only by bad men. ‘The opium trade, with 
its tae evils, is ev idently a ruse, as all must perceive who 
look beneath the surtace of Chinese plausibility, the master- 
strokes of whose policy turn so strongly on misrepresentation 
and delusion, that the greatest deceiver is the most skilful diplo- 
matist. ‘The alarm expressed at the increase of the opium 
trafic with foreigners has probably had its rise in the access 
thereby afforded them to the northern cities of China, and not 
because it would demoralize the people, whatever official docu- 
ments may declare, in some of which its effects are very graphi- 
cally described. Our readers, however, must not suppose that 
we are insensible to the evils it has inflicted on the Chinese. 
Having witnessed the emaciated frame, the haggard countenance, 
and the rolling eyeballs through which the mind, reduced by 
the fumes of opium almost to idiotism, seems intent only on 
objects that will gratify the vilest passions, to which honourable 
feeling, industry, and domestic enjoyment are all sacrificed, it is 
readily admitted that the number and magnitude of its evils are 
beyond our powers of expression; and that the guilt of those 
who have actively participated in the illegal traffic, 1 is of a fear- 
fully aggravated character. But our object now is not so much 
to discuss the conduct of the British, as to arrive at the mind of 
the Chinese. 

Statements have probably been forwarded to Peking by parties 
at Macao adverse to British interests, representing the formidable 
nature of our national character, and the danger that might ac- 
crue to the people from closer intercourse with our countrymen ; 
this fact, connected with the impression made on the Chinese 
mind by ourapparent mercenary character, will sufficiently account 
for the present disturbance without attributing i it to their sympathy 
with the destruction of the Company’s monopoly, or to those in- 

significant causes mentioned by Mr. Lay; such as the medical 
philanthropic establishment at Canton, their hatred to the 
Christian religion, and similar childish reasons ; than which, 
since they are so little known, more frivolous or improbable 
causes could scarcely be assigned. 
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Art. VI. Lives of the Queens of England. 


By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. 4. London: Henry Colburn. 


Tuts volume is unquestionably the most interesting of the 
four which Miss Strickland has published, and cannot fail to 
be extensively popular. The royal personages whose memoirs it 
contains are better known to the general reader than their pre- 
decessors. ‘They come within the scope of modern historical in- 
formation, the outline of theircharacter is more clearly apprehended 
by the popular mind, and the circumstances of their history are 
better known. Moreover, it has happened with some of these 
illustrious personages, that their names have become the rallying 
points of contending parties, whose principles and spirit are 
unhappily perpetuated to the present day. They have there- 
fore been regarded, not in the simple facts of their history, but 
in the connexions—frequently most arbitrary and unjust—to 
which the prejudices of faction have given rise; and hi ave, in 
consequence, in many cases, been praised or blamed in an inverse 
proportion to their merits. It is impossible to understand or 
rightly to appreciate the biography of the Queens of Henry the 
Eighth, without an accurate knowledge of that mon: arch’s 
c haracter. This is the key by which alone the domestic history 
of his life can be opened, and until it has been mastered, it is 
hopeless to seek any satisfactory explanation of the fluctuating 
and tragical scenes which his palace exhibited. 

The qualities of the youth of Henry imposed on many observers. 
Its superticial aspect w as fair and pleasing, but there lurked beneath 
a foul and cruel demon, which awaited only its time to revel in 
hypocrisy, lust, and murder. ‘The fair qualities of the exterior man, 
his buoyant spirits, his gallant demeanour, his love of revelry, and 
app: rent freedom from vindictive passions, produced an estimate 
of his character somewhat similar to that which was entertained 
of the Second Charles. ‘There was indeed the same selfishness, 
the same heartless disregard of the happiness of others, an equal 
recklessness of moral restraint, a similar determination to compass 
his sinister designs, at whatever cost of principle and happiness 
to others; but here the resemblance terminates. Charles was too 
indolent and easy to be the tyrant and the murderer, which 
ITenry became. IIe permitted others to revel in confiscation and 
blood, but would not himself have offended greatly in this way 
had he not been urged forward by his statesmen and priests. The 
case was far different with Henry. He was not only heartless, 
but was cruel; a sanguinary tyrant, the promise of whose youth 
was speedily blasted by a bursting forth of passions, hetore 
which youth and age, the beauty of Anne Beleyn, and the rare 
attributes of Sir Thome More, were swept away with equal reck- 
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lessness. ‘The execution of his Chancellor and Queen consum- 
mated his crimes, and has enrolled his name amongst the most 
infamous of tyrants. ‘It may be truly said,’ rem: irks Sir James 

Mackintosh, ‘that Henry, as if he had Sato’ to levy war 
against every various sort of natural virtue, proclaimed, by the 
executions of More and of Anne, that he henceforward bade 
defiance to compassion, affection, and veneration. A man without 
a good quality would, perhaps, be in the condition of a monster in 
the physical world, where distortion and deformity, in every 
organ, seem to be incompatible with life. But in these two 
direful deeds, Henry perhaps approached as nearly to the ideal 


standard of perfect wickedness as the infirmities of human nature 
will allow.’”* 


Such was the man on whose character hinged the destinies of 
t an) 


five of the illustrious ladies whose biographies are recorded in 
this volume, and it is obvious to remark that that character must 
be understood before the fearful tragedies of their lives can be 
accurately traced. The volume opens with the mother of Henry, 
Elizabeth of York, a princess of rare virtue and singular be: auty, 


whose union with Ilenry VII. terminated the long struggle of 


the Roses, and thus closed the wounds of her ble eding country. 
According to the legitimate order of succession, If lizabeth was 
the rightful sovereign of the kingdom, and might therefore have 
contested the crown with the victor of Bosworth Field. Happily 
she chose the better and more tr mnquil course, by be ‘coming the 
wife of Richmond: and a new era of commercial prosperity com- 
menced from that auspicious event. Unimpeded by the domestic 
wars which had enfeebled his predecessors, Llenry was enabled to 
work out those enlightened schemes which effec tui uly broke down 
the pride and the power of a hitherto dominant aristocl racy. ‘The 
people rejoiced in the change effected by his policy, and regarded 
with eratetul feelings the royal princess who had sacrificed per- 
sonal ambition to the accomplishment of so important an end. 
Miss Strickland has done full justice to Elizabeth, surnamed 
the Good, but we must pass on, though reluctantly, to the other 
personages who occupy a_ place in her volume. These are 


Katharine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of 


Cleves, and Catharine Howard. ‘The records of these ladies, 
though replete with circumstances of powerful interest, and ¢ ric h 
In the picturesque costume of an age of page antry and romance,’ 
are as yet very partially known to the public, It isa remarkable 
fact that the lives of the last three of them are now for the 
first time offered to the public. ‘Such as they were in life,’ 
remarks our author, ‘we have endeavoured to show them, whedher 
in good or ill, Their sayings, their doings, their manners, their 


* History of England, i. 204. 
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dress, and such of their letters as have been preserved from the 
injuries of time and the outrages of ignorance, will be found 
faithfully chronicled as far as our limits would permit.’ 

We shall not attempt to notice the account given of each of 
these royal personages, but shall confine ourselves mainly to 
that of Anne Boleyn, with such remarks as may serve to 
elucidate the connexion of her fortunes with those of Katharine 
of Arragon and Jane Sey mour. ‘The historical interest attached 
to the second of Henry’s Queens, and the influence which she 
exerted over the condition, both political and ecclesiastical, of 
the kingdom, must plead our justification for the selection we 
make. ‘The eventful tragedy of her life has been so differently 
recorded by Protestant and Popish chroniclers, that it is some- 
what difficult to ascertain the exact facts of the case. The one 
party has converted her faults into virtues, whilst the other has 
denied her the possession of any one quality worthy of admira- 
tion or love. Her fall was regarded by the one class as a signal 
infliction of Divine displeasure on the nation, whilst the other 
exulted in it as an act of retributive justice richly merited and 
fruitful in good. 

Anne Boleyn was the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the renowned Ear! 
of Surry. She was born about the year 1501, and was early 
deprived of maternal oversight by the death of her mother in 
1512. After the decease “of Lady Boleyn, Anne resided at 
Hever Castle, in Kent, where her education was superintended 
by a French governess, whose assiduous care was amply rewarded 
by the rapid improvement of her pupil. Anne was early distin- 
guished by her proficiency in music, needlework, and many other 
accomplishments not then common with ladies of her rank. She 
carried on a regular correspondence with her father, both 
English and in French, and such of her letters as remain, 
evidence the vivacity and acuteness of her intellect, as well as the 
keen susceptibility which went far to determine the complexion 
of her future life. So early as 1514, she was sent over to 
France as one of the Maids of Honour to the Princess Mary, 
sister to Henry the Eighth, and the young bride of Louis the 
Twelfth. On the death of Louis, Anne entered the household of 
Claude, the Queen of Francis I., who endeavoured to revive in 
the French court the strictness both of morals and etiquette 
which had been maintained by her mother, Ann of Britaine. 
It is somewhat difficult to believe that the regulations which this 
Princess laid down for the conduct of her attendants, could be 
other than irksome to her volatile and coquettish English maid of 
honour. One of the courtiers of Francis I. has left the following 
description of her accomplishments at this period :— 


‘She possessed a great talent for poetry, and when she sung, like a 
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second Orpheus, she would have made bears and wolves attentive. She 
likewise danced the English dances, leaping and jumping with in- 
finite grace and agility. Moreover, she invented many new figures 
and steps, which are yet known by her name or by those of the gallant 
partners with whom she danced them. She was well skilled in all 
games fashionable at courts. Besides singing like a syren, accompa- 
nying herself on the lute, she harped better than king David, and 
handled cleverly both lute and rebee.* She dressed with marvellous 
taste, and devised new modes, which were followed by the fairest ladies 
of the French court, but none wore them with her gracefulness, in 
which she rivalled Venus.’ 


It has been customary with Roman-catholic writers to repre- 
sent the life of Anne at the French court as one of extreme 
profligacy ; yet little partiality, or even candour, is necessary, in 
order to an admission of the falsity of such statements. ‘That 
the education of a youthful and beautiful female,’ remarks 
Mr. Tytler, ‘in one of the most corrupted courts of Europe, 
should produce austere or reserved manners, was not to be ex- 
pected ; but no evidence deserving of a moment's credit has been 
adduced to prove the slightest impurity of life, the tales against 
her being e vidently the ‘after coinage of those misguided zealots 
who, by “destroy! ing her reputation, weakly imagined they were 
performing a service to religion.’f 

Anne returned to England, according to the most authentic 
accounts, in the year 1522, not 1527, as has been stated b 
some modern writers. The poct Wyatt descants, with all the 
enthusiasm of a lover, on her personal beauties at this time. ¢ In 
this noble imp,’ he tells us, ‘the graces of nature, adorned by 
gracious education, seemed, even from the first, to have promised 
bliss unto her in after times.’ [ven Sanders, who was far from 
sympathizing in the fond admiration of Wyatt, says that 
‘beauty and sprightliness sat on her lips ; in res idiness of repartee, 
skill in the dance, and in playing on the lute, she was unsur- 

yassed.’ Imme diately on her return to England, Anne was ap- 
pointed Maid of Honour to Queen Katharine, heing then, ac- 
cording to Lord Herbert, ‘about twenty years old.’ Onur author's 
account of the allowance made for the table of the ladies be ‘long- 
ing to the Queen’s household, affords an amusing contrast to the 
habits of the present day :— 


‘Each maid of honour was allowed a woman servant and a spaniel 
as her attendants; the bouche of court afforded ample sustenance not 
only to the lady herself but her retainers, both biped and quadruped, 
were their appetites ever su voracious. A chine of beef, a manchet, 


* The rebec was a little violin, with three strings. 


t Life of Henry VILI., p. 238. 
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loaf, offered a plentiful breakfast for the three; to these 


viands was added a gallon of ale, which could only be discussed by two 


of the party. 


The brewer was enjoined to put neither hops nor brim- 


stone into their ale, the first being deemed as horrible an adulteration 


as the last. 


The maids of honour, like officers in the army and nay y 


at the present day, dined at mess, a circumstance which shows how 
very ancient that familiar term is. To the honour of the ladies we 
have nothing to record of their squabbles at mess. ‘Seven messes of 
ladies dined at the same table in the ereat chamber. Manchets, beet. 
mutton, ale, and wine, were served them i in abundance, to which were 
added hens, pigeons, and rabbits. On fast days their mess was supplied 
with salt salmon, salted eels, whitings, gurnet, plaice, and flounders. 
Such of the ladies as were peers’ daughters had stabling allowed 


them.’ ’—p. 


Of the 


174. 
character of Katharine, to whose household Anne 


Boleyn was now attached, it is difficult to speak too highly. 


‘So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her,—by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing.’ 


Unfortunately for the Queen she was some years older than 
her husband, and had now lost the small share of personal beauty 
she ever possessed. Considering, therefore, the temperament of 
Henry, and his utter destitution of all moral principle, it is no 
marvel that he should look to the young and beautiful maid . 
honour with other than honourable feelings. Anne herself, 1 
would appear, was for some time ignorant “of the feelings which 
she had awakened in the king. Her heart was given to Lord 
Percy, eldest son of the Earl of Northumberland, who returned 
her attachment with an ardour which embittered hie subsequent 
days. The engagement between them was for some time 
secret, but being at length notified to the king, Cardinal 
W olsey was employ ed to effect the separation of the young lovers. 
The following is our author’s account of this ungallant inter- 


ference :— 


‘As for the young lady herself, she appears to have been wholly un- 
conscious of the impression she had made on her sovereign’s heart. In 


fact, as her 


whole thoughts were employed in securing a far more de- 


sirable object, namely, her marriage with the heir of the illustrious and 
wealthy house of Perey, it is se areely probable that she would incur 
the risk of alarming her honourable lover by coquetries with the King. 

Under these circumstances we think Anne Bole ‘yn must be acquitte «| 
of having purposely attracted the attention of the king in the first 


instance. 


On the contrary, she must, at this peculiar crisis, have re- 


garded his passion for her as the greatest misfortune that could have 
bef: allen her, as it was the means af preventing her marriage with the 
only man, whom we have the slightest reason to believe, she ever 


loved. 
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‘Tf Anne, however, regarded the king with indifference, his fee ‘lines 
towards her were such that he could not brook the thought of seeing 
her the wife of another, though aware that it was not in his power to 
marry her himself. With the characteristic selfishness of his nature, 
he determined to separate the lovers. Ac ‘cordingly he sent for Wolse ‘v, 
and expressing himself very angrily on the subject of the contract into 
which Anne Bole yn and Perey had entered, charged him to take prompt 
steps for dissolving their engagement. It is probable that Henry 
made the infringement of the arrangement previously sanctioned by 
him, for the marriage of Anne with the son of Sir Piers Butler, the 
pretext for the extraordin: ary displeasure le manifested on this oc- 
casion. —pp. 176, 177. 


The part acted by Wolsey on this occasion laid the foundation 
of that bitter hostility with which Anne subsequently regarded 
him. Having no idea of his acting under orders from the king, 
she naturally ‘regarded his conduct ‘as a piece of gratuitous im- 
pertinence of his own, and in the bitterness of disappointe d love, 
nourished that vindictive spirit against him which no after sub- 
missions could nullify.’ It was with as much truth as beauty, 
that Shakspeare represented the Cardinal as exclaiming— 


‘There was the weight that pull’d me down. O Cromwell, 
The King has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
ln that one woman I have lost for ever, 


It has been customary with Catholic writers to represent the 
conduct of Anne towards the King as coquettish and artful, 
studiously adapted to keep alive his hopes, yet skilfully evasive 
and procrastinating. Nothing of this kind, however, was ap- 
parent in the manner in which she met his first avowal of attach- 
ment. She recoiled from his words as full of poison, and indig- 
nantly rejected his proposals. With a spirit worthy of her royal 
mistress, and which it would have been well both for her ha ypiness 
and her fame had she continued to cherish, she replied, ‘ 1 think, 
most noble and worthy King, your majesty speaks these words in 
mirth, to prove me, without intent of degrading your princely 
self. Therefore, to ease you of the labour of “asking me any 
such questions hereafter, L beseech your highness most e: mnestly 
to desist, and take this my answer, (which [ speak from the depth 
of my soul,) in good part. Most noble King, I will rather lose 
my life than my virtue, which will be the greatest and best part 
of the dowry 1 shall bring my husband.’ Henry, it seems, like 
most royal lovers, had little confidence in human virtue. ‘ He 
should at least continue to hope,’ was his questionable reply; to 
which the daughter of his courtier proudly re joined, ‘] under- 
stand not, most mighty King, how you should retain such hope ; 
your wife I cannot be, both in respect of mine own unworthiness 
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and also because you have a Queen already. Your mistress | 
will not be.’ This beautiful instance of high-minded maidenly 
discretion has been sadly distorted by party prejudice and religious 
rancour, yet it stands on record, to the honour of the early and 
better days of Anne. There was enough to deplore and censure 
in her course, without exercising an ungenerous censorship, 
much more without distorting the few redeeming points of this 
yortion of her history. Finding that he could not accomplish 
his licentious purpose, the passion of the King took a new direc- 
tion, and the project of a divorce from his faithful and high- 
minded Queen til the subject of his earnest contemplation. 
His conscience, at least so the King and his sycophants alleged, 
became troubled about the incestuous nature of his matriage 
with his brother’s widow. Of the hypocrisy and selfishness ‘of 
Henry, no reasonable doubt can now be entertained. If duped 
at all, he was duped by the vilest passions, but the probability 
is, that he consciously sought a union with Anne under all the 
pleas on which a divorce from Katharine was urged. It happened 
fortunately for the King’s purpose, that Wolsey was, at this time, 
solicitous to dissolve the connexion of his master with the 
Emperor Charles V., nephew of the English Queen. The vin- 
dictive Cardinal entered, therefore, w armly into the scheme of a 
divorce, never suspecting that the King intended to make the 
‘foolish girl, as he termed Anne Boleyn the partner of his 
throne. “Hie scheme was to have united Henry with a French 
princess, but he was outwitted by the vehement passion and 
dogged purpose of his master. Communications were in con- 
sequence opened with the Pope, and all the artifice and chicanery 
of Italian policy were put in requisition in order to evade the 
necessity of pronouncing a final judgment in the King’s case. In 
the meantime, notwithstanding the most earnest protest: itions on 
the part of Henry, Anne did not, for some years, reappear in his 
court. Miss Strickland remarks that :— 


‘Burnet suggests the possibility of her having returned to France 
in the interim, and that she came back to England with her father, 
when he was recalled from his embassy, in 1527, when, as Stowe says, 
he brought with him the portrait of Margaret, the widowed duchess of 
Alencon, Anne’s royal patroness and friend, for Henry’s consideration. 
We have no doubt but this conjecture will one day be verified, by the 
increasing activity of modern research among contemporary records 
and letters. Burnet, after adverting to Cav endish’s account of Anne 
Boleyn’s engagement with Perey, as the only satisfactory guide for 
fixing the real period of her first appearance at court, concludes with 
this observation: * Had that writer told us in what year this was done, 
it had given a great light to direct us.’ That light is now fully sup- 
plied by the date of the Earl of Surrey’s letter, which we have pre- 
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viously quoted, touching the marriage of the unfortunate Per rey to the 
lady for whom he was compelled to relinquish his beloved Anne 
Bole “yn. We may therefore fairly come to the conclusion, that Anne 
entered the service of Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, at the beginning 
of the year 1526, when the French court had reassembled, with rene wed 
sple ndour, to rejoice in the restoration of its chivalric soy ereign, 
Francis I., and that she returned to England with her father, as sur- 
mised by Burnet, when he was recalled from a diplomatic mission, early 
in 1027. : 

‘After an absence of four years, Anne Boleyn resumed her place in 


the court of Queen Katharine, in compliance, it is supposed, with her 


father’s commands, and received the homage of her enamoured 
sovereign in a less re pulsive manner than she hi id done while her che art 
was freshly bleeding tor the loss of the man whom she had passionately 


desired to marry. If her regrets were softened by the influence of 


time and absence, it is certain that her resentment continued in full 
force against Wolsey, for his conduct with regard to Perey, and the 
anger she dared not openly manitest against the king, was treasured 
up against a day of vengeance, to be visited on the instrument whom 
he had employed in that business. * She having,’ says Cavendish, 
‘always a prime grudge against my lord cardinal, for breaking the con- 
tract between her and Lord Pere y, supposing it to be his own device, 
and no other's. And she at last, ‘knowing the king’s pleasure, and the 
depth of his seercts, then began to look very haughty and stout, lacking 
no manner of rich apparel or jewels that money could purchase.’ ’— 
pp. 185, 186. 


The circumstance of Anne having withdrawn from the English 
court during these eventful years, ought to have exempted her 
from many of the iinputations which have been so rec klessly cast 
on her character. Dr. Lingard has retailed these sl inders in a 


form the more injurious, from their bei ‘ing divested of much of 


their former grossness. He speaks of her ‘having artfully kept 
her lover in suspense’— of her having * indulged him in liberties 
which no modest woman would grant, and even goes so far as to 
affirm, in violation of all the evidence of the case, that for some 
years prior to the divorce she had lived in criminal intercourse 
with the King. It is much to be regretted that so able a writer, 

who has re nde red such cood service to some de ‘partments of our 
history, should so uniformly permit the prejudices of his class to 
mislead his judgment. Anne was faulty, but it was not in this 
way. She was vain, and became at ‘Tenath ambitious. Her 
heart had lost much of its ethereal temper by the violent disrup- 
tion of her connexion with Perey. ‘The bloom of early love was 
gone, and passions of a more earthly and selfish order were sub- 
stituted in its place. This led her to disregard what she owed 
to her royal mistress, and ultimately to contemplate with satis- 
faction and desire the possession of those honours which could 
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only be obtained by the grossest and most cruel injustice to 
Katharine. This was the great sin of Anne Boleyn. It was 
ungenerous and unwomanly. It betokened an absence of all the 
nif moral elements which constitute our greatness, and re- 

‘aled the ingratitude and selfishness which lay treasured in her 
he art, As Miss Strickland justly remarks :— 


‘ Ambition had now entered her head; she saw that the admiration 
of the sovereign had rendered her the centre of attraction to all who 
sought his favour, and she felt the fatal charms of power,—not merely 
the power which beauty, wit, and fascination had given her, but that 
of political influence. In a word, she swayed the will of the arbiter of 
Europe, and she had determined to share his throne as soon as her 
royal mistress could be dispossessed. ‘The Christmas festival was 
celebrated with more than usual splendour at Greenwich that year, and 
Anne Boleyn, not the queen, was the prima donna at all the tourne ys, 
masks, banquets, and balls, with which the king endeavoured to be enile 
the lingering torments of sus spense, 0c easioned by the obstacles which 
W olsey’ ~ diplomatic craft continued to interpose in the proceedings tor 
the divorce.’—pp. 191, 192. 


[It must be remembered, in extenuation of Anne’s conduct on 
her return to court, that the invalidity of the King’s marriage was 
strenuously maintained by the most eminent statesmen and di- 
vines. Only two Englishmen, Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher, were suffic jiently upright and courageous to refuse their 
support to the King’s scheme; and we need not therefore wonder 
when lawyers declared the marriage to be invalid, ab initio, and 
divines, both catholic and protestant, represented it as incestuous, 
that Anne should readily admit the doctrine that was so cur- 
rent, and deem herself justified in the encouragement she 
awarded to the King’s roposals. Gardiner and Bonner on the 
one side, and Cranmer on the other, were active in promoting 
the King’s * secret matter, as the divorce was termed, and thus 
eave their sanction to the ambitious views entertained by the 
reigning beauty. Her position, however, was, to say the least, 
equivocal, and our judgment upon it would perhaps be more 
severe, were it not for the compassion which her tragical fate 
enkindles. Suffolk House, adjoining Whitehall, was fitted up 
for her residence, where her daily levées, which she held with all 
the pomp of royalty, were attended by crowds of obsequious 
courtiers. ‘ She had her ladies in waiting, her train-bearer and 
her ch: iplains, and dispensed patronage both in church and 
state.’ 

It would be beside our present object to detail the progress of 
the King’s suit at Rome ; the pope : alternate ly soothed and fretted 
him; he wished to eratity the English monarch, but dreaded the 
displeasure of the Queen’s nephew, Charles V.. Every means of 
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evasion which Italian diplomacy could employ was therefore 
adopted in order to protract the suit, and the increasing inypa- 
tience and alarming irritability of Henry were met from time to 
time by delusive promises, or by the suggestion of expedients 
which were never intended to be acted out. Cardinal Cam- 
pegzio was associated with Wolsey, under commission from the 
pope, to hear and determine on the case. ‘Their court was held 
in the great hall of the palace at Blackfriars, where the two 
legates, on the 28th May, 1529, summoned the king and the 
queen to appear before them. ‘The king answered by two proc- 
tors, but the queen, appealing from the legantine court to that of 
Rome, instantly departed. On the 18th of the following month, 
arguments on both sides having in the intermediate time been 
heard, Henry and Katharine were again summoned into court, 
when the former answered in person, and the latter again pro- 
tested against the legality of the court on the ground of the judges 
holding benefices from the king. She therefore renewed her 
appeal to Rome, and on the justice of her objection beingoverruled 
by the legates, the nobility and high-mindedness of her nature 
showed itself in beautiful combination with all the softer and 
more bewitching qualities of her sex. On her name being called 
a second time, she instantly rose, crossed herself with much fer- 
vour, and without deigning to notice her judges, walked to the 
king’s chair, attended by her ladies, where, kneeling down before 
him, she appealed to his compassion and justice, in a strain of 
the most tender and beseeching supplication. 


‘* Sir, I beseech you, for all the loves there hath been between us, 
and for the love of God, let me have some right and justice. Take of 
me some pity and compassion, for [ am a poor stranger born out of 
your dominions ; [ have here no unprejudiced councillor, and I flee 
to you as to the head of justice within your realm. Alas! alas! 
wherein have I offended you? I take God and all the world to 
witness that I have been to you a true, humble, and obedient wife, 
ever conformable to your will and pleasure. I have been pleased and 
contented with all things wherein you had delight or dalliance; I 
loved all those you loved, only for your sake, whether they were my 
friends or mine enemies. ‘This twenty years have I been your true 
wife, and by me ye have had divers children, although it hath pleased 
God to call them out of the world, which has been no fault of mine, 
I put it to your conscience, whether I came not to you a maid? If 
you have since found any dishonour in my conduct, then am I content 
to depart, albeit. to my great shame and disparagement; but if none 
there be, then I beseech you, thus lowlily, to let me remain in my 
proper state. The king, your futher, was accounted in his day as a 
second Solomon for wisdom, and my father, Ferdinand, was esteemed 
one of the wisest kings that had ever reigned in Spain; both, indeed, 
were excellent princes, full of wisdom and royal behaviour. Also, as 
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meseemeth, they had in their days as learned and as judicious coun- 
cillors as are at present in this re alm, who then thought our marriage 
good and lawful; therefore, it is a wonder to me to hear what new 
inventions are brought up against me, who never meant aught but 
honestly. Ye cause me to stand to the judgment of this new court, 
wherein ye do me much wrong, if ye intend any kind of cruelty; for 
ye may condemn me for lack of sufficient answer, since your subjects 
cannot be impartial councillors for me, as they dare not, for fear of 
you, disobey your will. Therefore, most humbly do I require you, in 
the w ay of charity, and for the love of God, who is the just Judge of 
all, to spare me the sentence of this new court, until I be advertised 
what way my friends in Spain may advise me to take; and if ye will 
not extend to me this favour, your pleasure be fulfilled, and to God 
do I commit my cause.’—pp. 129, 130. 


At length the faree—for farce it was so far as the king’s pro- 
ceedings were concerned—was brought to a close by the secret 
marriage of Henry on the 25th of January, 1533, some two 
months before the consecration of Cranmer to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury. In this act the king presumed to treat his former 
marriage as a nullity. Impatient of the dilatory proceedings at 
Rome, “he determined to act on the opinions ‘which had been 
obti jue from many of the universities of Europe. Still it was 
felt advisable to interpose something bearing a legal form, that 
might be a bar to any objection being raised against his union 
with Anne. The marriage was therefore publicly solemnized 
on the 12th of April, and during the following month, Cranmer, 
by virtue of his office as primate, instituted a judicial investiga- 
tion into the v: lidity of the king’s marriage with his former 
queen. On the 2 3rd of May, the supple archbishop pronounc ‘ed 
his final judgment, de claring the alleged marriage between the 
king and the Lady Katharine of Castile to be null and void, 
having been contracted against the divine law; and a few days 
afterwards he gave a judic ‘ial confirmation of Henry’s union with 
Anne Boleyn. 

The triumph of the latter was now complete. She had gained 
the pinnacle to which her ambition aspired, and shared with her 
impassioned lord the fealty of a brave and chivalric nation. She 
had made many sacrifices in the pursuit of her object. The 
better qualities of her heart, the gencrous sympathy which con- 
stitutes so appropriate an ornament to her sex, the modesty 
which shrinks from the mere breath of slander, the une arthliness 
and purity of woman’s love, all had been surrendered, or wr greatly 
weakened, in order to obtain the prize she now gr al Her 
excited spirit, stimulated by the chace, probably “exulted for a 
season in the consciousness of success. Yet we can ret adily 1 imagine 

that in her brightest and most sunny hours she was not without 
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some secret Misgiving, some vague and i impalpable foreboding of 


evil. Her judement—fi ww more acute and cultivated than was 
common to the women of her ave—could not but detect those 
elements in the king’s character ‘an ‘h betokened an unstable 
and capricious mind ; a heart impetuous but shortlived in its 
attachments, and a selfishness which knew no law, and recog- 
nised no claim which had not respect to his personal pleasures. 
The instability of her fortunes was early recognised by some 
around her. When Sir Thomas More’s beloved di iughte , Mar- 
garet, visited him in the Tower, he asked * how Queen Anne 
did ? ‘In faith, father, she replied, ‘never better; there is 
nothing else in the court but dancing and sporting. " © Never 
better P answered More; § alas! Meg, alas! it pitieth me to 
think into what misery, poor soul! she will shortly come. ‘These 
dances of her’s will prove such dances that she will spurn our 
heads off like footballs, but it will not be lone ere her head will 
dance the like dance.’ More’s words were ae tic, as the end 
of the tragedy speedily proved. Iler natural impulses were of 
a virtuous order, and she could not therefore fail, amidst all the 
external splendour of royalty, to experience much bitterness of 
feeling in a review of the past. Her demeanour underwent, we are 
informed, considerable change. She became grave and com- 
posed, relinquished the chace, and shrinking from other scenes 
of gaiety, spent many of her hours 1 in re _ ment. ‘The revolu- 
tion effected in her manner and in those of her court has been 
attributed by some to a religious influence, and was probably in 
part de rived therefrom. Miss Strickland’s account is as follows :— 


The change that had taken place in the manners of Anne Boleyn 
and her court has been attributed to the influence of the celebrated 
reformer, Hugh Latimer. ‘The queen had reseued this eloquent and 
zealous minister from the durance to whieh Stokesley, Bishop of 
London, had committed him. But for the powerful protection of 
Anne, Latimer would, in all probability, have been called to testify 
the sincerity of his prineiples at the stake tive andtwenty years before 
he ws as clothed with the fiery robes af martyrdom, At her carnest 
solicitation, the king interposed, and Latimer was restored to liberty. 
The queen next expressed a wish to see and hear the reseued preacher ; 
and Latimer, instead of addressing his royal protectress in the lan- 
euace of servile adulation, reminded her of the vanity of earthly 
ereathess, and the delusions of human hopes and expectations. Anne 
listened with humility, and entreated him to point out whatever ap- 
peared amiss in her conduct and deportment. Latimer, in’ reply, 
seriously represented to her how much it behoved her, not only to 
impress the duties of morality and piety on her attendants, but to 


enforce her precepts by exaniple. — Anne, ‘far from being offended at 
his sincerity, ap pointed him for one of her chaplains, and ene 
obtained his promotion to the see of Worcester. ‘To ler credit, ses 
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also recorded that she directed a certain sum, from her privy purse, 
to be distributed to every village in England for the relief of its dis- 
tressed inhabitants. With greater wisdom she planned the institution 
of a variety of manufactures, with a view of giving more permanent 
assistance to those who were destitute of a livelihood, and without 
employment. For the last nine months of her life she distributed 
14,000/. in alms; she also caused many promising youths to be edu- 
cated, and sent to college, at her expense, with the intention of ren- 
dering their talents and learning serviceable in the church. In all 
these things Anne performed the duties of a good woman and an en- 
lightened queen; and had she attained to her royal elevation in an 
honest and conscientious manner, in all probability the blessing of 
God would have been with her, and prospered her undertakings. But, 
however powerful Anne’s religious impressions might be, it is impossible 
that a real change of heart had taken place while she continued to 
incite the king to harass and persecute his forsaken queen, Katharine, 
by depriving her of the solace of her daughter’s company, and exacting 
from the disinherited princess, submissions from which conscience and 
nature alike revolted. There were moments when Anne felt the 
insecurity of her position in a political point of view; and well must 
she have known how little reliance was to be placed on the stability of 
the regard of the man whose caprice had placed the queenly diadem 
on her brow. At the best, she was only the queen of a party, for the 
generous and independent portion of the nobles and people of England 
still regarded Katharine as the lawful possessor of the title and place 
which Henry had bestowed on her.’—pp. 250, 251. 

On the 7th of September, Anne Boleyn gave birth to the 
Princess Elizabeth, to the bitter disappointment of the king, who 
was intensely anxious for a male heir, and had absurdly cal- 
culated on one. Within two years from this period, Anne dis- 
covered the criminal intrigues of her husband with Jane Sey- 
mour, one of her own maids of honour. ‘ Her agonies,’ as Miss 
Strickland justly remarks, ‘ were not the less poignant, because 
conscience must have told her that it was retributive justice 
which returned the poisoned chalice to her own lips, when she, 
in like manner, found herself rivalled and supplanted by one of 
her female attendants.’ The memory of past days, embittered 
by many painful and humiliating reflections, must have recurred 
to her chafed and wearied spirits at such a moment; and who 
shall say how far the bitterness of her misery exceeded the 
pleasure which her former success had administered? ‘The 
discovery of her husband’s infidelity agitated her so severely 
as to bring on premature labour, January 29, 1536. Her son 
was dead, and the brutal monarch, instead of sympathizing with 
her maternal sorrow, burst furiously into her apartment, and 
upbraided her ‘ with the loss of his‘ boy.’ This was the com- 
mencement of the tragedy which, four months afterwards, was 
consummated in the Tower. 
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‘ Anne slowly regained her health, but not her spirits. She knew 
the king’s temper too well not to be aware that her influence was at 
an end forever, and that she must prepare to resign, not only her 
place in his affections, but also in his state, to the new star by whom 
she had been eclipsed. When she found that she had no power to 
obtain the dismissal of her rival from the royal household, she became 
very melancholy, and withdrew herself from all the gaieties of the 
court, passing all her time in the most secluded spots in Greenwich 
Park. 

‘ It is also related, that she would sit for hours in the quadrangle 
court of Greenwich Palace in silence and abstraction, or seeking a 
joyless pastime in playing with her little dogs, and setting them to 
fight with each other. The king had entirely withdrawn himself from 
her company ever since her rash retort to his unfeeling reproach, and 
now they never met in private. She had not the consolation of her 
infant daughter’s innocent smiles and endearments to beguile her 
lonely sorrow, for the princess Elizabeth was nursed in a separate 
establishment, and the sweet tie of maternity had been sacrificed to 
the heartless parade of stately ceremonials. She had alienated the 
regard and acquired the enmity of her uncle Norfolk. Jler royal 
sister-in-law and early patroness, Mary, queen of France, was no 
more, and Suffolk, Henry’s principal favourite, was one of her greatest 
foes. —pp. 2538, 254. 


It was not the temper of Henry to allow any unnecessary 
delay in the accomplishment of his desires. In his former mar- 
riage he had affected scruples of conscience, and desecrated 
religion by pleading his regard to its laws. ‘This was the appro- 
priate and only plea on which he could ground his suit for a 
divorce from Katharine, and he therefore obtruded it in every 
possible form on the public mind of Europe. The case of Anne 
was different. Ife regarded her as a minion of his own creation, 
the mere creature of his power, whom he had raised in a fit of 
passion, and could as readily abase now that that passion had 
expired. ‘The moment that Ifenry ceased to love, if such a 
word can properly designate the passion of such a man, her fate 
was sealed, and her death not far distant. His councillors and 
divines were ready to accomplish his pleasure, and the shortest, 
the easiest, and the most legal mode of removing her from the 
throne which he wished another to occupy, was to convict her of 
infidelity, and sentence her to the block. Ifenry well knew 
that he had only to intimate his wishes, and another farce would 
readily be acted for his gratification. An ordinary man would 
have paused before he took deadly counsel against one whom he 
had so recently loved, and to whom he had pledged himself in 
terms of impassioned fervour, but the brutal baseness of Henry 
laced him without the ordinary range of human influences, and 
well qualified him for the part he acted, 
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The secret plot against the queen must have been organized 
in the spring of 1536, for on the 4th of April in that year, as if 
to deprive her of the chance of the interference of that body, the 
parliament was dissolved. We shall not go through the charges 
which were preferred against her. It is enough to notice their 

eneral character, and to pass on to the fearful consummation. On 
Ronda, the Ist of May, Anne appeared for the last time in the 
pride and pomp of Pech a It was at the jousts at Greenwich, 
where her brother, Viscount Rochford, was the principal chal- 
lenger, and Henry Norris, a groom of the stole, was one of the 
defenders. In the midst of the pageant, the king suddenly 
quitted the royal balcony with marks of great displeasure, which 
astonished the queen, and abruptly closed the entertainments of 
the day. Lord Rochford, Henry Norris, Sir Francis Weston, 
William Brereton, and Mark Smeaton, were instantly arrested on 
a charge of high treason, and on the following day the Duke of 
Norfolk entered the queen’s presence, attended by Sir William 
Kingston, constable of the Tower, and briefly informed her that 
* it was his Majesty’s pleasure she should depart to the Tower.’ 
Anne was at first terrified by the communication, but speedily 
regaining her composure, she replied, ‘If it be his Majesty’s 
pleasure, I am ready to obey.’ The demeanour of her uncle, the 
Duke of Norfolk, was brutal in the extreme, and the other 
minions of the king, save alone Sir Thomas Audley, emu- 
lated his discourtesy and harshness. Anne entreated to be 
brought into the presence of the king, but the lords of the 
council deigned her no answer, and met her protestations of 
innocence with marks of insulting incredulity. 

The instability of human fortune was never more strikingly 
evinced than in the case of Anne Boleyn. She had suddenly risen 
to power by the capricious fondness of a heartless tyrant, and she 
now fell the victim of that fickleness to which she owed her rise. 
In the former instance she had accepted the honours proffered, at 
the price of a good conscience and of maidenly honour, and she 
now sunk, the despoiled rival of a new favourite ec jually ready with 
herself to purchase royalty at the sacrifice of every claim which 
honour and gratitude imposed. The design of Henry in the 
arrest of his wife was obvious from the first. He was deter- 
mined to rid himself of, what he now deemed an incumbrance, 
and was not likely to be scrupulous as to the means he should 
ae The queen’s bitterest enemy, Lady Boleyn, her aunt, 
and Mrs. Cosyns, who was equally disagreeable, were appointed 
to attend her night and day. The object of this cruel espionage 
could not be mistaken. ‘ They perpetually tormented her with 
insolent observations, and annoyed her with questions artfully 
devised for the purpose of entangling her in her talk, or drawing 
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from her own lips admissions that might be turned into mur- 
derous evidence of her guilt.’ The hysterical paroxysms of 
Anne sometimes approached to delirium. She talked imco- 
herently, and gave way by turns to indignation and fear. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, that with such eyes upon 
her, and with no witnesses to correct the reports they made, 
many things should be recorded of her which she never uttered, 
but which seem to involve a partial admission of her guilt. 
There were times when she could not be persuaded that the 
king intended her ruin. She called up the memory of their 
loves, the sunny days they had passed together, the vows, so 
recent, which he had uttered, the passionate earnestness with 
which he had sought her heart, and then, recurring to her present 
disgrace and imprisonment, she sought to comfort herself by 
adding, ‘ I think the king does it to prove me.’ On such occa- 
sions she would laugh and affect to be merry—a joyousness more 
sorrowful than tears, reminding us of 


‘ Moody madness, laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe!’ 


These were but occasional fits, which served only for a moment 
to brighten the gloom of her spirits. She knew enough of the 


< 


king, and had seen enough of what he could do, not to misin- 
terpret the signs of her own fate. ‘The king, she said, bitterly, 
‘wist what he did when he put such women as my Lady Boleyn 
and Mrs. Cosyns about her.’ With considerable difficulty, pro- 
bably through the agency of the sister of Sir Thomas Wyatt, she 
conveyed a letter to Henry, the high tone of which, however in- 
dicative of integrity on her own part, was little adapted to move 
the remorseless tyrant whom she addressed. Her trial was 
hastened on with an indecent recklessness which betokened a 
case prejudged. .On the tenth of May an indictment for high 
treason was found by the grand jury of Westminster against the 
Lady Anne Queen of England, George Boleyn Viscount 
Rochford, Henry Morris, groom of the stole, Sir Francis Weston, 
and William Brereton, gentlemen of the privy chamber, and 
Mark Smeaton, a performer on musical instruments, who, for his 
skill, had been promoted to be a groom of the chambers. ‘Two 
days afterwards the four commoners were tried in Westminster- 
hall. Smeaton pleaded guilty, under cireumstances which proved 
the utter worthlessness of his testimony, whilst the other three 
resolutely maintained their own and the queen’s innocence. The 
following is Miss Strickland’s account :— 


‘Smeaton endeavoured to save his life by pleading guilty to the 
indictment. He had previously confessed, before the council, the 
crime with which he and the queen were charged. ‘The three gentle- 
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men, Norris, Weston, and Brereton, resolutely maintained their inno- 
cence, and that of their royal mistress, though urged by every pexsua- 
sive, even the promise of mercy, if they would confess. They persisted 
in their plea, and was all condemned to death. On what evidence 
they were found guilty no one can now say, for the records of the trial 
are not in existence; but in that reign of terror, English liberty and 
English law were empty words. Almost every person whom 
Henry VIII. brought to trial for high treason was condemned, as a 
matter of course; and at last he omitted the ceremony of trials at all, 
and slew his noble and royal victims by acts of attainder, ad libitum. 

‘ Every effort was used to obtain evidence against Anne from the 
condemned prisoners, but in vain. ‘ No one,’ says Sir Edward Bayn- 
ton, in his letters to the treasurer, ‘ will accuse her, but alonely Mark, 
of any actual thing.’ How Mark’ s confession was obtained becomes 
an important question as to the guilt or innocence of the queen. Con- 
stantine, whose testimony is anything but favourable to Anne Boieyn, 
says, ‘ that Mark confessed, but it was reported that he had been 
grievously racked first.’ According to Grafton, he was beguiled into 
signing the deposition which criminated himself, the queen, and others, 
by the subtlety of the admiral, Sir William Fitzwilliam, who perceiv- 
ing his hesitation and terror, said, ‘ Subscribe, Mark, and you will 
see what will come of it.’ The implied hope of preserving a dis- 
honoured existence prevailed. The wretched creature signed the 
fatal paper, which proved the death-doom of himself, as of his royal 
mistress. He was hanged that he might tell no tales. Norris was 
offered his life if he would confess, but declared ‘ that he would rather 
die a thousand deaths than accuse the queen of that of which he be- 
lieved her, in his conscience, innocent.’ When this noble reply was 
reported to the king, he cried out, ‘ Hang him up, then! hang him up! 
—pp. 269, 270. 


The trial of the queen and of her brother, Lord Rochford, took 
place a few days afterwards, in a temporary building erected by 
order of the king in the great hall in the Tower. “Twenty -six 
peers were nominated by Henry ‘as lords triers,’ amongst whom 
was the Earl of Northumberland, Anne’s first lov er, from whom 
she had been separated by the agency of Wolsey. Fear of the 
king’s displeasure probably compelled his attendance, but his 
agitation was so great as to bring on sudden illness, which com- 
pelled him to quit the court before the arraignment either of the 
queen or of her brother. Had she been tried by the whole 
peerage, which, at this time, amounted only to fifty ‘three, Anne 
might have stood some chance of acquittal, but her judges were 
selected by her accuser, and her cause was therefore “hopeless 
from the first. The only evidence adduced against Lord Roch- 
ford was, ‘that on one occasion, when making some re- 
quest to his sister the queen, he leaned over her be cd, and was 
said by the bystanders to have kissed her.’ Such was the proof, 
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and such only, which a royal accuser could adduce in support of 
the unnatural crime with which he wished to blacken the ad 
of his queen and her brother. Lord Rochford defended himself 
with great firmness and eloquence, but his jurors were packed 
men, whose sentence was previously agreed on. On his removal 
from, the court, Anne was led to the bar, and exhibited in her 
demeanour a striking contrast to what some passages of her history 
would have led us to anticipate. She was without an adviser or 
friend, yet no symptoms of agitation or self-distrust were visible. 
She had evidently rallied all her powers to meet the awful 
crisis, and she stood in consequence unappalled before men to 
whose dishonest judgment she knew her life to be committed. 
The lord of Milherve informs us ‘that she presented herself at 
the bar with the true dignity of a queen, and curtsied to her 
judges, looking round upon them all without any sign of fear.’ 
To the indictment she firmly pleaded ‘not guilty,’ and argued 
the various counts contained in it with a clearness, modesty, and 
force, which, under other circumstances, could scarcely have failed 
to save her life. ‘The Lord Mayor, who was present on this oc- 
casion, subsequently remarked, that ‘he could not observe any- 
thing in the proceedings against her, but that they were resolved 
to make an occasion to get rid of her.’ No opinion can now be 
formed on the evidence itself, as the records of the trial have 
been destroyed, though not, as Dr. Lingard ungenerously in- 
sinuates, ‘by the hands of those who respected her memory,’ 
since they were seen by Burnett, and can scarcely be supposed 
to have perished subsequently by any unfair means. On the 
character of the queen’s trial it is needless to remark: ‘ nothing 
in this detestable reign,’ observes Mr. Hallam, ‘is worse. She 
was indicted partly upon the statute of Edward III., which, by a 
just, though rather technical construction, has been held to extend 
the guilt of treason to an adulterous queen as well as to her 
paramour, and partly on the recent law for preservation of the 
succession, which attached the same penalties to anything done 
or said in slander of the king’s issue.* She was, of course, found 
guilty, and was condemned to be burned or beheaded at the 
king’s pleasure. ‘To this terrible sentence she is reported to have 
listened without the least change of colour, but immediately on 
its being pronounced, she clasped her hands, and raising her eyes 
to heaven, exclaimed, ‘O Father, O Creator! Thou who art 
the way, the life, and the truth, knowest whether I have deserved 
this death.’ ‘To her earthly judges she then addressed herself 
in a tone which became her better self, and which may serve 
by its elevation and generosity to redeem some of the weaker 


* Constitutional History, i, 43. 
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passages of her history. Her words are thus reported by a foreign 
contemporary who was one of the few spectators of the scene :— 


‘My lords, I will not say your sentence is unjust, nor presume that 
my reasons can prevail against your convictions. I am willing to 
believe that you have sufficient reasons for what you have done, but 
then they must be other than those which have been produced in court, 
for [am clear of all the offences which you then laid to my charge. I have 
ever been a faithful wife to the king, though I do not say I have always 
shown him that humility which his eoodness to me, and the honour to 
which he raised me, merited. I confess I have had jealous fancies and 
suspicions of him, which I had not discretion and wisdom enough to 
conceal at all times. But God knows, and is my witness, that I never 
sinned against him in any other way. ‘Think not I say this in the hope 
to prolong my life. God hath taught me how to die, and he will 
strengthen my faith. ‘Think not that I am so bewildered in my mind 
as not to lay the honour of my chastity to heart now in mine extremity, 
when I have maintained it all my life long, as much as ever queen did. 
I know these, my last words, will avail me nothing, but for the justi- 
fication of my chastity and honour. As for my brother and those others 
who are unjustly condemned, I would willingly suffer many deaths to 
deliver them; but since I see it so pleases the king, I shall willingly 
accompany them in death, with this assurance, that I shall lead an 
endless life with them in peace.’—p. 274. 

The death-warrant of his once passionately loved and still 
beautiful queen was speedily signed by Henry, who sent Cran- 
mer to her, partly perhaps in pity, and partly, if not altogether, 
in deceit, to receive her confession. She derived comfort from 
the primate’s visit, and for a moment entertained the hope of life. 
With what message Cranmer had been charged we know not, 
neither are we informed of the manner in which he discharged 
his mission, but the effect on the ill-fated Anne was evident, 
from her informing her attendants that ‘she understood she was 
to be banished, and she supposed she should be sent to Antwerp.’ 
The delusive nature of the communication was, however, soon 
apparent. On the seventeenth of May she was summoned to 
appear in the Archbishop's Court at Lambeth, to answer ques- 
tions respecting the validity of her marriage with the king. The 
object of this proceeding was to annul her marriage and declare 
her issue illegitimate, and Anne was induced to submit to this 
degradation as the only means of avoiding being burned to death. 
Her judges had referred it to the king’s pleasure whether she 
should be burned or beheaded, and it is generally believed that 
the fear of the former was employed as a means of inducing her to 
acknowledge a pre-contract of marriage with Lord Percy, on which 
ground Cranmer pronounced ‘ that the marriage between Henry 
and Anne was null and void, and always had been so.’ The 
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part acted by Cranmer on this occasion is far from redoundin 
to his honour. His timid and vacillating spirit cowered before 
the frown of Henry, and the sanction of his name and office 
were consequently lent to a transaction against which his better 
nature protested. The struggle of his mind is obvious even 
in his letter to the king, but he was too supple and compliant to 
act out the part which humanity and religion alike enjoined. His 
position was most unenviable, and must have appeared so, 
even to himself. At the bidding of his master he had formerly 
pronounced the marriage between Henry and Anne to be valid, 
and now, at the command of the same master, he reversed his 
former judgment, and that too upon grounds, the falsity of which 
he could not but know. ‘The enemies of Cranmer need scarcely 
desire a greater triumph than his conduct on this occasion fur- 
nishes. It was disgraceful to himself, detrimental to his office, 
and cruelly injurious to the queen, whom he had professed to hold 
in high respect. 

The execution of the queen was not long delayed. Henr 
was intent on his third marriage, and the 19th of May was, in 
consequence, the last day which shone on the living form of 
Anne Boleyn. When about to receive the sacrament she sent 
for the lieutenant of the Tower, to whom she sulemnly protested 
her innocence of the crimes for which she was about to die. The 
hour of her execution was kept a profound mystery, through fear 
of some popular movement taking place on ‘her behalf. “A few 
minutes before twelve, however, she appeared on the green within 
the ‘Tower, ‘ dressed in a robe of black damask, with a deep white 
cape falling over it, on her neck.’ Her appearance was eminently 
beautiful, and her whole deportment calm, self-possessed, and 
dignified. Whatever the weaknesses of her life had been, her 
demeanour at last was every way worthy of her high station, and 
indicative of conscious rectitude. ‘The brutal monarch remained 
near the metropolis till the report of the signal gun announced 
her death, when he joyously exclaimed, ‘ Ah! ah! it is done, 
the business is done! uncouple the dogs and let us follow the 
sport.’ In this temper he instantly rode off to Wolf-hall, where, 
within twenty-four hours, he became the husband of Jane 
Seymour. 

Of the general character of Anne we have already spoken, and 
need not, therefore, now enlarge. ‘ Few, very few, remarks Mr. 
Hallam, ‘except some bigoted and implacable calumniators ot 
the Romish-school, have, in any age, entertained a doubt of her 
innocence.’ She had, however, many of the failings of a vain 
woman, and was exposed by her sudden elevation to the severest 
test that could be applied to such a character. Her discretion 
was unequal to her position, and she consequently committeJ 
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many serious errors which, though unnoticed at the time, hastened 
forward the tragedy of her death. Her union with the king 
sprang from ambition, not from love. It had grown out of the 
weaker and baser elements of her nature, and could not, there- 
fore, carry with it either the warmth or the purity of conjugal at- 
tachment. Her heart had been given to Perey, her hand only 
was surrendered to the king. Henry probably perceived. this, 
and the transition of his own affections to Jane Seymour must 
thereby have been facilitated. Of the means adopted to effect 
her ruin, one opinion only can be entertained. They admit 
of novindication nor apology, and have never been referred to, save 
by the most heartless bigots, without strong expressions of repro- 
bation. ‘The baseness of the king towards her, and the mean 
compliance of his courtiers, render the history of this reign one 
of the most repulsive and disgraceful chapters in the annals 


of England. 





Art. VII. The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Campbell. Small Svo. pp. 120. London: Moxon. 1842. 


Five and forty years ago, Thomas Campbell, a young man of 


one and twenty, achieved for himself a lasting reputation, and 
took his place among the poets of Great Britain, by the publi- 
cation of the * Pleasures of Hope.’ He was fortunate in his 
subject and in his title, which, though an echo of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory,’ promised a contrast, rather than a servile imitation, 
and borrowed advantage from the popularity of Mr. Rogers’s 
classically elegant production. As the composition of so young 
a man, it was justly deemed a surprising work; and if it excited 
expectations of future excellence that were not destined to be 
fully realized, this was but one of the illusions of hope, and to 
have produced it was a triumph of genius. Mr. Campbell ap- 
pears to have been aware, however, of the hazard he ran, of not 
equalling the expectations awakened by his first publication ; for 
it was not till 1809, after an interval of eleven years, that he 
yublished his second volume, containing Gertrude of Wyoming, 
Lochiel, and other smaller pieces. The principal poem, the 
‘Pennsylvanian ‘Tale,’ exquisite as is the versification, and 
strikingly beautiful as are many passages, revealed to the critic 
that the Author’s forte did not lie in the management of poetic 
narrative, —that he was not equal to the construction of an epic 
or a drama, of which, indeed, the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ gave no 
proinise ; but the lyrical pieces in that volume were of themselves 
sufficient to ensure a literary immortality. A man who studies 
perfection in what he writes, will not find himself able to write 
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much. Such productions are not the flowers, but the pearls and 
gems of poetry, slowly matured in the secrecy and depth of the 
poet’s mind, before they are exposed to view, finished and im- 

erishable. Since that time, through more than thirty years, 
Mr. Campbell’s reputation may be said to have undergone little 
increase or abatement. In 1823, after another long pause, ap- 
peared ‘ 'Theodric, a Domestic Tale, and other Poems,’ the con- 
tents of which proved, beyond all possibility of mistake, that the 
Author was so ea as well as pre-eminently a_ lyrical 
poet, that he could succeed in no other kind. The failure in 
the long narrative poem which gave its title to the volume was 
so palpable as to render it perfectly astonishing that a genius of 
so pure a flame could be allied to so feeble a judgment,—that 
the Author should be so unconscious of the secret of his strength 
as not to know when it had departed from him. In that volume 
were contained some of the most spirit-stirrmg odes which are 
to be found in any language. The ‘ Song of the Greeks,’ the 
song, ‘ Men of England,’ and the stanzas ‘ to the Memory of the 
Spanish Patriots,’ breathe an unaffected enthusiasm which seems 
to have had the effect of intellectual inspiration. It is, indeed, 
upon such themes that Mr. Campbell excels himself, as well as 
every other competitor. Lord Byron, in his political odes, was, 
if not the imitator, the scholar of our Author, who is character- 
istically and pre-eminently the patriot bard. Freedom is his 
muse ; and while there is, it must be confessed, a general poverty 
of moral sentiment in his productions, in reference to other and 
holier topics, upon this one he never fails to strike a chord to 
which every heart must vibrate. 

And now, once more, the veteran Poet, whose name has been 
familiar to us from childhood, whose polished verse was the 
favourite recitation of our school-days, and who has survived so 
many of his younger contemporaries, presents himself at the 
tribunal of criticism. We must confess ourselves unable to treat 
a new publication from such a quarter with the heartless flip- 
pancy with which we have seen ‘ The Pilgrim of Glencoe’ criti- 
cized, as if its Authoyr’s claims to admiration rested upon the suc- 
cess of this fresh experiment in narrative verse. ‘The present 
poem is decidedly superior in interest, and in vigour of execution, 
to * Theodric.’ The story is worthy of poetry, as being con- 
nected with traits of national manners which are fading away 
into tradition; but ordinary readers may not sympathize with 
the early recollections and associations that constitute the charm 
of the simple incident to the imagination of one familiar with 
the scene. To them, the notes may be more interesting than 
the text. The characters, however, of the fierce old Highlander, 
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his wiser son, and their visiter, Allan Campbell, are distinctly 
portrayed and skilfully discriminated. 


‘ 





old Norman’s eye 

Was proudly savage ev'n in courtesy. 

His sinewy shoulders—each, though aged and lean, 
sroad as the curl’d Herculean head between,— 
His scornful lip, his eyes of yellow fire, 

And nostrils that dilated quick with ire, 

With ever downward slanting shaggy brows, 

Mark’d the old lion you would dread to rouse. 

Norman, in truth, had led his earlier life 

In raids of red revenge and feudal strife; 

Religious duty in revenge he saw, 

P roud Honour’s right, and Nature’s honest law. 

First in the charge, and foremost in pursuit, 

Long-breath’d, deep-chested, and in speed of foot 

A match for stags—still fleeter when the prey 
Was man, in persecution’s evil day; 

Cheer’d to that chase by brutal, bold Dundee, 

No highland hound had lapp’d more blood than he. 

Oft had he changed the covenanter’s breath 

From howls of psalmody to howls of death; 

And though long bound to peace, it irk’d him still, 

His dirk had ne’er one hated foe to kill.’ 


We cannot say that we approve of the halt- -apologetical com- 
parison between Norman’s ‘ fierce virtues’ and the tender 
mercies of 


‘Cold-blooded Tories of the modern stock, 
Who starve the breadless poor with fraud and cant.’ 


This sarcasm is certainly out of place; and, much as modern 
Toryism has to answer for, it is going a little too far to attribute 
to it a cold-blooded inhumanity worse than the ferocity of the 
days of persecution. 

But we must proceed to notice the minor poems. ‘The 
Child and Hind’ is a sweet and simple ballad, such as Words- 
worth might have written; and most of the pieces are in the 
same quiet, domestic style, of which Mr. Campbell’s former 
volumes contain some exquisite specimens. In ‘The Launch of 
a First-rate,’ we recognise something of the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the Author, though softened down to a more subdued tone. 
But the most perfectly beautiful poem in the volume is the fol- 
lowing, which justifies the description given of his compositions, 
as poetry in which every word has meaning, and every line has 
melody :— 
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‘CORA LINN, OR THE FALLS OF THE CLYDE. 


‘ The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
TT . . . 2 © 
Twas with congenial friends; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past, 
My memory seldom sends. 


‘It was as sweet an autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 
And Lanark’s orchards all the way 
Put forth their golden pride. 


‘Ev’n hedges, busk’d in bravery, 
Look’d rich that sunny morn; 
The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank’d September’s thorn. 


‘In Cora’s glen the calm how deep! 
That trees on loftiest hill 
Like statues stood, or things asleep, 
All motionless and still. 
‘ The torrent spoke, as if his noise 
Bade earth be quiet round, 
And give his loud and lonely voice 
A more commanding sound. 


‘His foam, beneath the yellow light 
Of noon, came down like one 
Continuous sheet of jaspers bright, 

Broad rolling by the sun. 
‘Dear Linn! let loftier falling floods 
Have prouder names than thine; 


And king of all, enthroned in woods, 
Let Niagara shine. 


3arbarian! let him shake his coasts 
With reeking thunders far; 
Extended like th’ array of hosts 
In broad, embattled war! 
‘THis voice appals the wilderness: 
Approaching thine, we feel 
A solemn, deep melodiousness, 
That needs no louder peal. 
‘More fury would but disenchant 
Thy dream-inspiring din; 
Be thou the Scottish muse’s haunt, 
Romantic Cora Linn!’ 


Mr. Campbell does not succeed in the sportive or humorous 
any better than Wordsworth ; and we could have wished that he 
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had not thought so well of his attempts in this line as to print 
them. The ‘Fragment of an Oratorio from the Book of Job,’ is 
the confession of a failure; for what a man leaves unfinished he 
owns to be above his powers; and we do not wonder that the 
task baffled our Poet as much as, we suspect, it would have done 
his friend the composer, at whose request it was commenced. 

In closing these pages, we feel as if receiving a farewell from 
one whose visits, ‘few and far between,’ have yielded delight to 
every lover of poetry, and have secured to the Author a name that 
will not die so long as the English language survives. The con- 
tents of this public ation will neither raise nor detract from his 
reputation. They are autumn blossoms, which do not aspire 
to rival in their hues the flowers of summer, but are welcomed 
for their lateness, and mourned because they are the last. 





Art. VIII. Proverbial Philosophy. A Book of Thoughts and Argu- 
ments originally treated. By Martin Farquhar ‘Tupper, Esq., 
M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. Fourth Edition. London: 
J. Hatchard and Son. 

Sucu is the title of a somewhat fanciful work issuing from the 

pen of one of the alumni of our oldest university. We had 

almost written affected instead of fanciful, but refrained, as we 
remembered some passages of genuine piety, couched in lan- 
guage, if not eloquent, yet considerably above mediocrity, 
which are dispersed, at no great intervals, throughout the three 
hundred pages which compose the volame. Our first glance at 
the book before us, we must confess, was decidedly unfavourable. 

We perceived with concern, not to say impatience, all that 

outward garniture and affected ornament with which many of the 

Oxford divines of the present day delight to dress their produc- 

tions; and although, after perusal, we willingly acknowledge the 

existence of not a few beauties beneath this unprepossessing ex- 

terior, we yet regretted, and still regret, that the author of such a 

work did not present it to the public in a more simple, and, to 

our eye, more pleasing garb. ‘To give the reader an idea of 
the way in which ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ is ‘ originally treated,’ 
we will make a brief extract from that portion of the work which 
the author styles ‘ Prefatory,’ and which is addressed to his— 


‘ Thoughts that have tarried in my mind, and peopled its inner chambers, 

The sober children of reason, or desultory train of fancy ; 

Clear running wine of conviction, with the scum and the lees of specu- 
lation ; 

Corn from the sheaves of science, with stubble from mine own garner ; 

Searchings after truth, that have tracked her secret lodes 
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And come up again to the surface-world with a knowledge grounded 
deeper ; 


Arguments of high scope, that have soared to the key-stone of heaven, 


And thence have stooped to their certain mark, as the falcon to its 
quarry ; 


The fruits I have gathered of Prudence, the ripened harvest of my musings, 
These I commend unto thee, O docile scholar of wisdom, 
These I give to thy gentle heart, thou lover of the right.’ 


It will be perceived, from this introduction, that Mr. Tupper 
indulges himself rather plentifully in the metaphorical style of 
writing prevalent in the East; a style of composition which we 
do not profess greatly to odbuiies and which more frequently 
provokes a smile than an euslsktation of delight. For instance, 
such expressions as ‘clear running wine of conviction,’ and 

‘scum and lees of speculation,’ convey to us more an idea of 
| familiarity, if not of ridicule, than of sublimity or poetry. It 
| may be objected that such or similar metaphoric al expressions 

abound in the most beautiful and poetical portions of Holy Writ, 
but we must remember, on the one hand, that such ornaments 
naturally belong to the genius of the language i in which the Bible 
was originally written; and on the other, that viewing them 
as the productions of human genius merely, the delicacy, richness, 
and elegance of their diction far excel anything that has been 
composed before or since, and most certainly anything that it is 
in the power of Mr. Tupper to produce. 

Mr. Tupper proceeds in his ‘ Prefatory’ to deprecate the truths 
which he is about to teach being slighted on account of the defi- 
ciencies of the teacher; and after professing entire charity and 
peace with all mankind, he brings to a close his’ remarks with 
some abruptness. 

The work itself consists of a collection of didactic and senten- 
tious (we use not the word in an offensive sense) apothegms, 
arranged in separate essays upon divers miscellaneous subjects. 
Perhaps it may be advisable to present the reader with the titles 
of some of these essays :—‘ The Words of Wisdom,’ ‘Of Truth 
in Things False,’ ‘Of Anticipation of Hidden Jses,’ ‘The 
Philosophy of Prayer,’ ‘ Of Discretion,’ ‘ Of Trifles, ‘ Of 
Reading,’ ‘ Of Wealth,’ ‘Of Cruelty to Animals,’ ‘Of Love,’ 
‘Of Marriage,’ &c. &c. 

These are a few, taken at random out of about forty different 
subjects, some of which are treated with more and some with 
less originality and talent. 

It would be easy to select passages of great spirit and beauty, 

which are scattered throughout the work. They are too often, 
however, disfigured by an affected eccentricity Xf thought and 
expression, which the real beauty nevertheless observable in his 
pages can scarcely enable us to tolerate. The followi ing passage, 

VOL. XI. 3D 
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selected from the essay upon Speaking, will justify, we imagine, 
both our praise and our blame. 

After speaking of the trials to which those who possess the 
eloquence of the soul, but not of speech, are often exposed from 
the impossibility of giving vent to ‘the fire which burneth at 
their heart,’ he bursts forth into this impassioned description of 
the triumph and power of well directed eloquence :— 


‘ Come, I will tell thee of a joy, which the parasites of pleasure have not 
known, 
Though earth and air and sea have gorged all the appetites of sense. 
Behold, what fire is in his eye, what fervour on his cheek ! 


That glorious burst of winged words! how bound they from his tongue! 

The full expression of mighty thought, the strong triumphant argument, 

The rush of native eloquence, resistless as Niagara, 

The keen demand, the clear reply, the fine poetic image, 

The nice analogy, the clenching fact, the metaphor bold and free, 

The grasp of concentrated intellect wielding the omnipotence of truth, 

The grandeur of his speech, in his majesty of mind! 

Champion of the right—patriot, or priest, or pleader of the innocent cause, 

Upon whose honey lips the mystic bee hath dropped the honey of per- 
suasion, 

Whose heart and tongue have been touched, as of old, by the live coal 
from the altar ; 

How wide the spreading of thy peace, how deep the draught of thy 
pleasures! 

To hold the multitude as one, breathing in measured cadence, 

A thousand men with flashing eyes, waiting upon thy will ; 

A thousand hearts kindled by thee with consecrated fire, 

Ten thousand spiritual hecatombs offered on the mount of God : 

And now a pause,—a thrilling pause,—they live but in thy words,— 

Thou hast broken the bounds of self, as the Nile at its rising, 

Thou art expanded into them, one faith, one hope, one spirit ; 

They breathe but in thy breath, their minds are passive unto thine ; 

Thou turnest the key of their love, bending their affections to thy purpose, 

And all, in sympathy with thee, tremble with tumultuous emotions. 

Verily, O man, with truth for thy theme, eloquence shall throne thee with 
archangels.'—pp. 179—181. 


This is forcible and spirited, and although we rather shrink 
from such expressions as ‘nice analogy’ and ‘ clenching facts,’ 
and conceive that Mr. Tupper is somewhat too passionately 
enamoured of the metaphor of a river breaking its bounds ‘as 
the Nile at its rising,’ or rushing along ‘resistless as Niagara,’ 
similes which, however apt, are hardly remarkable for originality, 
yet we could be well content if there was nothing more offensive 
to be met with, than in the passage we have quoted. 

It is ever a painful and invidious task to search out for blots 
and failings in what is generally commendable. Such, however, 
is the impartial critic’s duty, and we must not shrink from the 
office, although we shall shorten this most disagreeable portion of 
our task as much as possible. We cannot help suggesting, 
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however, the folly of introducing such feeble and epithet-crowded 
lines as the following :— 


‘ Shame upon thee, savage monarch-man, savage monopolist of reason ; 
Shame upon creation’s lord, the fierce ensanguine«d! despot.—p. 232. 


In these two lines there are five epithets, although the 
author has had the grace to attempt the concealment of one of 
them, by the coinage of the would-be Germanic word ‘ monarch- 


man.’ 

We pause, not from want of materials, but because we feel it 
harsh, if not unjust, to cavil at a few blemishes where there is so 
much that is really estimable, and even poetical. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the following description of 

‘ Love :—what a volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 

A seventh heaven in a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh, 
The lightning in a touch, a millennium in a moment, 
What concentrated joy or woe in blest or blighted love!’ 

We wish we could have continued, but the inequality of ex- 
cellence, which we have before mentioned, stays our pen. Three 
lines low er down the page, occurs this line :— oe 

‘ The word—the king of words, carved on Jehovah’s heart!’— 


a confused and surely a somewhat bold metaphor! 

We take leave of the book with a strong admiration of the 
intention, and, indeed, with an admiration of individual parts of the 
execution of the volume. It is not a new book, and may there- 
fore, perhaps, be hardly thought to fall within the province of our 
pen ; but having seen it rise—not without, we must own, some 
slight admixture of surprise—to a fourth pe SY we took it up 
under the notion that we must, at first sight, have under-rated its 
merits. Neither can we, upon the whole, plead ‘ not guilty’ to 
this charge, and we willing gly make this amende honorable. 








Grief Notices. 


The Newe Testament of ovr Lord Iesus Christ, conferred diligently 
with the Greke and best approved translations, with the arguments 
as wel before the chapters, as for every Boke and Epistle, also 
diversities of readings and most proffitable annotations of all hard 

. . ry 
places ; whereunto is added a copious Table. London: Bagster. 


Tus is a fac-simile reprint of the celebrated Genevan Testament, 
which was first published in 1557, by a company of English exiles 
who had fled to Geneva on the breaking out of the Marian | persecution 
in England. The translation was the joint production of several of 
the most distinguished reformers who found shelter in that city, and 
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was designed to supply their countrymen, both at home and abroad, 
with an accurate version of that volume which is able to make wise 
unto salvation. It was the first English version in which the division 
of verses was introduced, after the manner of Robert Stephens’ Greek 
Testament, which had been published six years before. The marginal 
notes are numerous, and were for some time held in such esteem as to 
have been inserted in several editions of King James’ version. The 
use of italic supplements is very frequent, and though undesirable in 
the present state of biblical knowledge, was probably advantageous in 
the sixteenth century. It is needless to say that the volume is got up 
with great neatness, as the press from which it issues is ample evidence 
of this. We thank Mr. Bagster for the publication, and strongly 
recommend it to such of our readers as are interested in tracing out 
the history of English versions. 


Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, and 
the Atonement and Redemption thence accruing: with supple- 
mentary Notes and Illustrations. By John Pye Smith, D.D., 
F.R.S. Second Edition enlarged. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 

These discourses have been before the public for several years, and 
are held in high and deserved esteem. For some time past they have 
been out of print, and we rejoice that the requests and remonstrances 
of his friends have at length induced their venerated author to reissue 
them. The discussions which they contain are amongst the most 
momentous which can engage the human mind, while the temper in 
which such discussions are conducted, and the sound scholarship 
which they display, are in admirable keeping with the requirements 
of the case. The whole has been subjected to a careful revision, and 
considerable additions: have been made to the notes. The value of the 
publication is hereby greatly increased, while the neat form in which 
it is now issued will place it within the reach of all. We strongly 
recommend its immediate and attentive perusal to the junior members 
of our ministry. 


Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By George Payne, LL.D. 
Second Edition, enlarged. London: John Gladding. 


The original design of this work was to exhibit, within a brief compass, 
the opinions entertained by our most enlightened and _ philosophical 
writers, on the principal topics of mental and moral science, together 
with such an estimate of those opinions as long continued examination 
had led the author to form, and as was adapted to aid the enquiries of 
junior students. Our high opinion of the work was recorded at the time 
of its first publication, and we see no reason to modify the judgment 
then pronounced. It is a volume replete with the marks of a sound 
and well-disciplined mind, extensively acquainted with the writings of 
other men, yet capable of prosecuting independent enquiry, and of 
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pronouncing an impartial judgment. Some of the opinions formerly 
expressed by Dr. Payne are modified in the present edition of his 
work. ‘This is especially the case with the subjects of attention, the 
nature of the emotions, the distinction between desire and volition, the 
liberty of the will, &c. The department of moral science has been 
considerably enlarged, so as to constitute substantially a new work. 
We shall be glad to find that, in its improved condition and diminished 
price, it obtains the extensive circulation to which it is well entitled. 


The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D. 8vo. Second 


Edition. London: Longman and Co. 


This edition differs from its predecessor in several respects. Some 
portions of the volume have been retrenched, and corresponding ad- 
ditions, deemed more appropriate and useful, have been substituted. It 
is less controversial and at the same time more full and complete in all 


matters adapted to illustrate either the character or the history of 
Dr. Clarke. 


Plain Sermons on the Church Ministry and Sacraments. By the 
Rev. Cyril Hutchinson, M.A., Student of Christ Church. Lon- 
don: Cleaver, Baker-street. 

These sermons are a precious sample of Oxford and Church of 
England divinity. Our readers will be contented, or rather disgusted, 
with the following specimen—it is on Regeneration. After perverting 
and grossly misrepresenting the views of the evangelical reformers, 
both ancient and modern, on this fundamental doctrine of Christi- 
anity, and adopting without the least reserve, and in their literal sense, 
the prayers and statements in the office of baptism, Mr. Hutchinson 
asks his hearers—‘ Can you now doubt what is the doctrine of the 
church in regard to regeneration, to being born again 
birth, the new creature ? and he then proceeds :— 

‘ In the reception service of Infants at the church, after they have 
been privately baptized at home, there is xo prayer whatever for re- 
seneration; but, on the contrary, a declaration that ‘this child is by 
baptism regenerate.’ And previously, also, the minister prays, not that 
the child ‘ may be born again,’ as in the former case, but that ‘ being 
born again’—being already by baptism—‘ he may continue thy servant.’ 

‘Can you now doubt ? Those persons, therefore, who profess them- 
selves members of the church of England, and denude baptism of the 
work of regeneration, certainly never got their doctrine from the 
church, nor sound churchmen, but from the dissenting chapel, the 
dissenting book, or the dissent of their own mind; and should not 
accuse us of not knowing the tenets of our own church, in teaching as 
we do. We are, at least, masters in our own Israel in this thing.’ 
Yes, and they are just such masters as Nicodemus was, in regard to 
their ignorance of the Scriptures and the doctrine of Christ. That they 
ave true churchmen, consistent churchmen, we are not disposed to 
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deny. How lamentable that a protestant church should be at variance 
with Christ and his apostles! Mr. Hutchinson is a churchman. Is 
he a Christian? He has been regenerated by baptism ; but so, ac- 
cording to his theory, have been many athens whose hearts were 
estranged from God. Oh, this baptismal curse ! when shall it cease to 
destroy the souls of men! 


Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By Catherine Taylor. In 
two volumes. Vol. IT. London: John Murray. 


Miss Taylor has concluded her lucubrations in Italy, and has added 
a delightful second volume to her first. By both she has earned 
honourable distinction among the female writers of the day. Her 
Letters not merely convey, in a very pleasing and elegant style, 
her own observations on the scenes through which she passed, 
but she informs us that many of the notes and translations have been 
contributed by her brother; and that she has to acknowledge the kind 
assistance of her aunt, Mrs. Austin, whose encouragement in the pro- 
secution of her task is a privilege of which she cannot well estimate 
the value. 


The Moral Influence, Dangers, and Duties connected with Great 
Cities. By John Todd. London: Ward and Co. 


‘ This little work,’ the author tells us, ‘is sent into the world with 
the warm wish that it may convey hints and make impressions which 
will be useful upon three classes of the great community—viz., those 
who reside in great cities,—those who are about to come into the 
great city,— and those who have sent, or who are about to send, chil- 
dren and friends to reside in the great city.’ In this warm wish we 
heartily concur. 


The Mother with her Family: being Scriptural Exercises and Prayers 
for Children, every Sunday Evening. By the Rev. T. Timpson, 
author of the ‘Companion to the Bible,’ ‘’‘The Key to the Bible,’ 
&e. &e. ; with Counsels to Mothers in teaching religion to their 
Children. By Mrs. Hannah More. London: John Snow. 


While we have such indefatigable compilers of books as the Rev. T. 
Timpson, machinery may be considered to be in abeyance. <A steam 
engine might do the work faster, and perhaps as well ; at present, 
however, the supply is quite equal to the demand. We cannot find 
fault with the materials Mr. Timpson transfers to his pages, nor with 
the tendency of the books when they are made up; but we would 
gently hint to him, and to a few brothers of the trade, that we want 
workmen, while we could dispense with many of our labourers. ‘ The 
Mother with her Family’ is an excellent title—a taking title ; but 
where are they ?—not in this dry, didactic book of common-place. 
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Recollections of the Lakes, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘ The 
Moral of Flowers,’ and ‘ The Spirit of the Woods.’ 

We really take to ourselves shame that these ‘ Recollections’ have 
so long escaped our memory. ‘They were read months ago, and laid on 
our table for early notice; but in their modest gentleness they shrunk 
before works of larger pretension and perhaps of inferior excellence, 
and were forgotten till we opened the volume and felt ourselves re- 
proached by the title-page. The fair author is a true poet, and we 
can well believe her when we consider the principles which are blended 
with her poetical temperament that ‘poetry has been to her its own 
exceeding great reward ; that ‘it has soothed her afflictions, multi- 
plied and refined her enjoyments; endeared solitude, and given her the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds her.’ In the perusal of these Poems we can promise 


our readers pure and exquisite delight, especially those who are happily 
imbued with the genuine spirit of piety. 





Valdenses, Valdo, and Vigilantius ; being the articles under these heads 
in the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By the 
Rev. W. 8S. Gilly, D.D., author of ‘ Waldensian Researches.’ 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 


A valuable reprint, in a portable form. Dr. Gilly is so well known 
in this department of our ecclesiastical literature, that we need only 
announce that these articles are the production of his pen, to ensure 
their favourable reception by the public. 


Sermons preached in the Lower Meeting-house, Kingsbridge. By 
James Philip Hewlett. London: Ward and Co. 

These are excellent sermons ; whether we consider the importance 
of the subjects they exhibit, the style of their composition, their rich 
evangelical sentiment, their tone of piety, or the spirit of earnest 
solicitude which they breathe for the salvation of those to whom they 
were addressed. 








Literary Intelligence, 


In the Press. 


An Introduction toa New Translation of the Psalms, being an attempt to 
ascertain the circumstances under, and the date at which each Psalm was 
composed. By the late John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S., author of ‘ New 
Translation of the Book of Job,’ &c. 


Just Published. 


The Life and Defence of the Conduct and Principles of the venerable 
and calumniated Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London ; to which is added, 
The best mode of again changing the Religion of this Nation. By a Trac- 
tarian British Critic. 
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103 





; see Prize Essays 
on Missions 
Hanbury, B., Historical Memorials re- 
lating to the Independents, 288 ; 
struggles of the early Independents 
comparatively unknown, i). ; import- 
ance of their principles, 26.; growth 
of religious liberty, 289; decline of 
presbyterianism, 290; intolerance of 
episcopalianism, 291 ; present aspects 
in church and state, 293; controversy 
between Heylin and Burton, 294 ; high 
commendation of the work, 297 
Hansard, T. C., Treatises on Printing 
and Type-founding, 603 
Harris, Dr. J.; see Prize Essays on 
Missions 
Hewlett, J. P., Sermons preached in the 
Lower Meeting-house, Kingsbridge, 
723 
Hitchcock, Dr. E., Elementary Geology, 
216; high character of the author, #.; 
plan of the work, 217; Dr. J. P. 
Smith’s introduction, extract, 220 
, Wreath for the Tomb, 
164; character of the work, i.; 
geology and religion, 165 ; eminent holi- 
ness, 166 ; truth and power of the atone- 
ment, ib.; commendation of the book, 
167 
Howitt, W., Visits to remarkable places, 
second series, 193; popularity of the 
author’s former work, 7b.; sketch of 
the work, 194, et seg.; Durham, ib.; 
St. Cuthbert, 195; Bernard Gilpin, 
197 ; Newcastle-on-T yne, extract, 200 ; 
coal-pits, 203 ; stroll along the borders, 
205; hint to the author, 206 
Hughes, W., Illuminated Atlas of Serip- 
ture Geography, 116 
Hutchinson, Rev. C., Plain Sermons on 


the Church Ministry and Sacraments, 
721 





Intelligence, Literary, 119, 239, 
483, 604, 725 
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James, G. P. R., Esq., History of the 


Life of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 548 ; 
prominence of Richard in history, id. ; 
sketch of the work, 549, et seq. ; state 
of society in the time of the first 
Plantagenet, 7.; Saxon origin of 
freedom, 550; Norman conquest, ib. ; 
feudal system, extract, 551; villeins, 
554; Beauclerc, 555; the Jews, 557; 
Empress Maude, 558; London, ez- 
tracts, 560; Becket, extract, 563; 
character of Henry, 565; high com- 
mendation of the work, 567 


Jamieson, Rev. R., Paxton’s Illustrations 


of Scripture, 114 


Jay, Rev. W., Works, 237, 600 
Jesse, Captain, Notes of a Half-pay in 


Search of Health, 298 ; reasons of the 
author’s travelling, ib.; public office 
at Odessa, 299 ; Kertch, extracts, 300 ; 
Greek church at Yatta, 301; Rue 
Catherine, 303; contest in Circassia, 
304; Moscow, extracts, 305; St. 
Petersburgh, 308 ; statistics, 309 ; cha- 
racter of the work, 310 


Kennedy, C. R., Translations of Select 


Speeches of Demosthenes, 182; cha- 
racter of English translations of the 
classics, 76.; Athenian courts, 183 ; 
defeat of the administration of Athenian 
law, 184; neglect of Greek and Roman 
oratory at Oxford, 186; character of 
Cambridge, 187 ; account of Mr. K.’s 
work, ib., et seg.; translations com- 
pared, 190; titles of his notes, 191; 
prospect of an increased study of an- 
tiquity, 192 


Kidd, Professor 8., China, 82; interest 


connected with China, 74.; its moral 
condition, 83; Christian efforts for 
its benefit, 84; its moral claims, 85 ; 
written Chinese, 86 ; the Chinese deluge, 
88; analysis of the volume, 89 ; pros- 
pects of China, 90; commendation of 
the book, 91 


Knight, C., Comedies and Tragedies 


of Shakspere, 359, 600 


Laing, S., Esq., Notes of a Traveller on 


the State of France, Prussia, &c., 384 ; 
qualifications of the author, 2b.; Hol- 
land, 385; France, 387 ; destruction 
of the aristocracy, 389; continental 
revolutions, 391; Prussia, 392; Ger- 
man commercial league, 395 ; litera- 
ture, 396; Prussian educational sys- 
tem, 7.; Prussian church, 397; 
pauperism at Berlin, 399; Swedish 
patriotism, extract, 401; Naples, ex- 
tract, 403; Rome, 404; Florence, 
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405; Venice, ib.; character of the 
work, 406 


Lardner, Dr., Manual of Electricity, 


Magnetism, and Meteorology, 602 


Latham, R. G., the English Language, 


519; errors of metaphysical gram- 
marians, 7b. ; changes in our language, 
520; new school of English gram- 
marians, 521; character and analysis 
of the work, 523, et seq. ; syntax, ib. ; 
pronunciation, 526; character of the 
English language, 528; author’s dis- 
guise of the language, 532; foreign 
inflexions, 535; philology of the 
Germans, 536 


Lay, G. T., Esq. ; see China, Language 


and Prospects of. 


Leifchild, Dr. J., Tracts for these Times, 


602 


| London, Interiors, 363 








Manton, Dr. 


M‘Neile, Rev. H., Scriptural Position of 


the Christian Ministry, 470; origin 
of the work, id.; nature of his argu- 
ment, extract, 471; mistaken view of 
the subject, 473; dilemma of the 
author, 478 ; his erroneous view of the 
ministry, extract, 479 ; injurious ten- 
dency of his work, 481 ; evils of church 
and dissent, 482 


Manchester, New College, Introductory 


Discourses at, 136; origin and history 
of the college, 7b. ; changes introduced 
into it, 7b. ; theological department,138 ; 
character of the discourses, 139; 
Greek and Roman literature, 140; 
syllabus of instruction, 143 

T., One Hundred and 
Ninety Sermons on the 119th Psalm, 
599 


Modern Greece, works on, by Strong 


and Mure, 627; character and analy- 
sis of Mr. Strong’s work, i),; advan- 
tages of the author, extract, 628; 
palace at Athens, extracts, 629; Gre- 
cian dominions, 630; character of the 
Greeks, ib.; statistics, 632; agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and trades, extracts, 
634; revenue, 638; crime, 639 ; at- 
tack by robbers, vb.; religion and edu- 
cation, 641; domestic habits of ancient 
and modern Greeks, 642 ; abstinence of 
the Greeks from fish during Lent, 646 ; 
commendation of Mr. Mure’s work, 
647 


Modern papal credulity, 103 ; character 


of letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury 
to A. L. Phillipps, Esq., 2b.; remark- 
able character of the pamphlet, 2d. ; 
progress of information, 104; state- 
ment of a miracle, 105; sketch of 
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Maria Morl, 107 ; extract from Gor- 
res, 108; Adoloratta of Capriana, ex- 
tracts, 109; influence of suffering on 
excitable minds, 111 

Mure, W.; see Modern Greece. 


National Crisis, the, 339; influence of 
England on the world, w.; folly of 
her rulers, 340; importance of free 
trade, ib.; injurious influence of the 
bread tax, 343; results of commerce, 
345; growth of monopoly, 347; ori- 
gin of the corn-law agitation, 348; 
corn-law league, 350; Manchester 
conference, 351; rapid progress of 
free trade principles, 353; scheme of 
the ministers, 7b.; probable results, 
355; present state of the country, 357 

Newe Testament, Genevan translation, 
719 

Newman, F. W., Difficulties of Elemen- 
tary Geometry, 113. 

Niebelungen, the Lay of, 647; charac- 
ter and analysis of the work, 7. ; its 
origin and facts, 648; pictorial illus- 
trations, 651 


Our Colleges and Ministry, 1; divine 
wisdom shewn in 
preaching, 7).; its great results, 2; 
excellence of Mr. Alexander’s sermon, 
3; piety an essential requisite for the 
dissenting ministry, 5; Oxford views 
of the subject, 5, note; evils of an 
unconverted ministry, 6; other essen- 
tial requisites for an able ministry, 9 ; 
physical qualifications, 11; fitness for 
the communication of knowledge, 12; 
necessity of judicious training, ez- 
tracts, 13; principles of preaching, 
16; objections answered, 17; faults 
of young ministers, 21; importance of 
correct elocution, 23; preparation for 
the pulpit, 25; consequences of its 
neglect, 27; its influence on ministe- 
rial piety, 28; importance of an in- 
creased attention to our colleges, 30; 
Spring Hill Colleye, 32; due support 


of our colleges, 35 


Payne, Dr. G., Elements of Mental and 
Moral Science, 720 

, Manual explanatory of 
congregational principles, 6U1 

Prize Essays on Missions, by Dr. J. 
Harris and the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, 
605; scarcity of prize compositions in 
Scotland, i+.; Burnet’s prize, 606 ; 
origin of the present essays, 607 ; im- 
perfect character of the advertisement, 
608; character and analysis of “ The 








the institution of | 
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Great Commission,” 610, etseg.; ana- 
lysis of Mr. Hamilton’s work, 615, ed 
seg.; defective character of the origi- 
nal specifications, 618; freedom of 
conscience essential to missions, 620 ; 
character of the publications, 623; 
comparison and contrast, 625 


Recollections of the Lakes, and other 
poems, 723 

Reconciliation between the middle and 
labouring classes, 237 


Smee, A., Elements of Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, 118 

Smith, Dr. J. P., Four Discourses on 
the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, 720 

Strickland, Agnes, Lives of the Queers 
of England, vol. iv., 692; character 
of Henry VIIL, id.; sketch of Anne 
Boleyn, 694, et seq.; early life and 
character, ib.; conduct to Henry 
previous to marriage, extract, 697; 
Henry’s divorce from Katharine, 700 ; 
marriage and conduct of Anne, ez- 
tract, 702; subsequent trials, extract, 
704; plot against, and trial and death 
of, extracts, 706; her character, 711 

Strong, F., Esq. ; see Modern Greece. 

Sturge, Joseph, Visit to the United 
States, 1841, 414; high character of 
the author, ib.; Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, 415; philanthropic labours 
of the Friends, 416; Elisha Tyson, 
417; schism of the American aboli- 
tionists, extract, 418 ; slave-dealing in 
Baltimore, extract, 420; Baptist trien- 
nial convention, 422; conduct of the 
Friends, extract, 423; Henry Clay, 
424; means of religious instruction 
in New England, 425; state of educa- 
tion, extract, 426; silent system in 
prisons, extract, 428; cordial com- 
mendation of the volume, 429 

Swainson, W., the Natural History and 
Classification of Birds, 144; import- 
ance and plan of classification, 7. ; 
fanciful character of the author’s sys- 
tem, 145; crests of birds, 146; sight 
of birds, extract, 147; bil!s, extracts, 
148; powers of flight, extracts, 152; 
the humming bird, 153; swimming 
birds, extract, 154; structure of the 
feet of birds, 155; voice of birds, 158; 
colour of birds, 160; improper spirit 
of the author, 163 


Taylor, Catherine, Letters from Italy to 
a Younger Sister, vol. ii. 722 
Taylor, J., The Young Islanders, 602 
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Timpson, Rev. T., The Mother with 
her Family, 722 

Todd, J., Moral Influence, Dangers, and 
Duties connected with Great Cities, 
722 

Tupper, M. F., Esq., Proverbial Philo- 
sophy, 716; fanciful character of the 
work, extract, ib.; analysis, 717 ; com- 
mendation of the author’s intention, 
719 


Vaughan, Dr. R., The Modern Perse- 
cutor Delineated, 600 

Voluntaryism in Germany, 72; decline 
of unrighteous systems, id.; growing 
dislike to religious establishments, 73 ; 
discussion of the subject in Germany, 
73; analysis of Mr. Wolff’s work, 74; 
system of ecclesiastical government 
at Wirtemberg, 74; injury produced 
by the state acting on the church, 76; 
remedy for the evil, 77; church and 
state, 78; fallacy of Rothe’s theory, 


>. 


END OF 





INDEX. 


ib.; imperfection of Wolff’s proposals, 
80; his want of adherence to the 
scripture, 81; prospect of the im- 
provement of German theology, 82 


Whately, Archbishop, the Kingdom of 
Christ delineated, 121; intellectual 
character of the author, ib.; the op- 
posite of Dr. Pusey, 122; origin of 
the Puseyite errors, 123; their preju- 
dicial influence, 125; treatment of the 
author’s works, extract, 126; analysis 
of the volume, 127, et seg.; Christ be- 
fore Pilate, extracts, 128; value of 
the author’s concessions, 129; nature 
of the reign of Christ, 130; character 
of a Christian community, 132; stan- 
dard of appeal, 133; church princi- 
ples, extract, 134; agreement of the 
author’s principles with those of the 
nonconformists, 135 

Wolff, Rev. K.; see Voluntaryism in 
Germany. 
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